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A Course in Business Methods for 
Librarians 

Eleanor G. Karsten, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A course very similar to the one I am 
going to outline was given last year at 
the Library school of the University of 
Illinois and seemed well worth the short 
time devoted to it. It is true so many 
useful courses are pressing for a place 
on the curriculum of the modern library 
school that the choice of what to give is a 
difficult one, but for this very reason it 
may be in place to call attention to this 
work and secure if possible an expression 
of opinion as to its value. 

The course aims to give in a very con- 
cise and concrete form some idea of mod- 
ern business methods as they bear on li- 
brary work and is arranged especially to 
meet the needs of the librarian of a small 
library who has the organization and con- 
trol of all branches of the work directly 
in his own hands. 

The course as planned is to be given 
in four lectures and includes some out- 
side work on the part of the students. 
The first lecture is devoted to business 
correspondence. Each student assumes 
that he has been appointed librarian of 
the Blankville public library at a given 
salary and under certain specified condi- 
tions. Before the second lecture two 
letters are to be written by each student ; 
the one a letter to the president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Blankville pub- 
lic library accepting the position and the 
other a letter to the Director of the Lib- 
rary school telling of the acceptance of 
the position and expressing appreciation 
of the help given by the school in con- 
nection with the matter. This gives an 
opportunity for the discussion of two 
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very different types of letters both of 
which may legitimately be classed as 
business correspondence. Any one who 
has seen much of the correspondence sent 
out by graduates of library schools, 
students well-trained in library methods 
but often quite ignorant of the simplest 
tules of business correspondence, may 
realize how many points there are to 
cover in this one short hour. During 
the next three lectures an effort is made 
to familiarize the students with methods 
of filing correspondence, with simple but 
correct book keeping, with the proper 
method of drawing up the monthly finan- 
cial statement and with some of the more 
useful office tools, the adding machine, 
the mimeograph, etc. In order to do 
this in so short a time one must depend 
on laboratory methods and present the 
information in the most concrete form. 
A list of library transactions for a 
month—a brief diary of events in which 
as great variety has been introduced as 
the ingenuity of the writer could devise, 
was drawn up and a mimeographed copy 
given each student. The following ex- 
tract will serve to show the form of this 
list. 
February 1, 1914— 
Balance brought forward.......... $ 35.00 
rom tase LEU. 2 i506, ciofesc-o:015:6s10.0'0-0% 340.00 
For 200 2c stamps and 100 le stamps 5.00 
For drayage and freight on books. 1.39 
Letter from patron (name to be 
supplied) requesting the loan of 
a book from a library (name to be 
supplied) 
Letter to library asking for book 
requested as inter-library loan 
February 2, 1914— 


3il1 for coal; bill approved........ 15.75 
Bill from book firm (name to be 
supplied) for books............. 23.50 
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Letter to book firm calling atten- 

tion to the fact that $1.00 too 

much has been charged on bill of 

$23.50 for books 
Letters to three firms requesting 

bids for letterheads (names to be 

supplied) 

Correspondence in reference to a great 
variety of transactions in the library 
world was listed but aside from the two 
letters required at the beginning of the 
course no letters were written. Instead, 
for each letter indicated on the list as 
written or received a P slip was sub- 
stituted. This slip bore the name of the 
person, association or firm to whom the 
letter was sent or from whom it was 
received, also the date and a short note 
in reference to the contents ; for instance, 
for item 5 in the list given above, the 
P slip would read: 

Greene, Jeremiah February 2, 1914 
in re loan of book. 

This information is sufficient to ena- 
ble the students to file the correspondence 
and at the next lecture methods of filing 
were discussed, and a certain system 
adopted according to which the students 
tiled all correspondence, using catalog 
guide cards as correspondence guides and 
the P slips as the letters, bills, etc. Thus 
each student had a miniature vertical 
file and if the correspondence is planned 
with this in mind, many of the puzzling 
questions of real filing can be answered 
in such a file. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different methods of 
filing may be brought out with special ap- 
plication to the systems best adapted to 
library work. In the third lecture simple 
hook keeping was discussed. Ledger 
cards were distributed and their use for 
the entry of debits and credits explained. 
The students were then requested to 
enter all the expense items on_ the 
list for the month on these ledger 
cards and to balance the account 
at the end of the month. (In making 
out the list of expenses for the month 
an approved library budget was kept in 
mind so that the expenses might be so 
far as possible, properly distributed.) 
Mistakes in bills, later corrected, brought 
to the attention of the students the cor- 
rect way of handling such transactions 


and the use of the petty cash account and 
the ordinary method of paying bills in a 
public library were explained. 

Before the fourth lecture the corre- 
spondence files which had been handed in, 
had been corrected. A part of this hour 
was devoted to a discussion of these cor- 
rections and the remainder to a dis- 
cussion of the proper method of draw- 
ing up a monthly financial statement. The 
attention of the students was called to 
such statements in different library re- 
ports. The ledger cards and the monthly 
financial statements made by the students 
were submitted after this lecture and cor- 
rected all the more fully because there 
was no chance to discuss these correc- 
tions in class. 

This course as outlined above covers 
a good deal of ground but by reason of 
the very concrete method employed does 
so, it is hoped, in a satisfactory manner 
and certainly seems to meet a very defi- 
nite need on the part of the students. No 
doubt many improvements might be sug- 
gested by library workers (my own 
training has been altogether secretarial) 
and, as the course may be given again 
this year, such suggestions would be 
most acceptable. I should also be very 
glad to hear expressions of opinion as 
to the value of such a course. 





As cataloging is despised by every 
true librarian, so on the other hand, ref- 
erence work is exalted. Do we not all 
remember how in our younger days we 
felt with all assurance that we had a call 
to be reference librarians? We counted 
off our virtues one by one and decided 
without hesitation that the qualifications 
of a good reference librarian were ours. 
And chief among our qualifications were 
these: that we did like to be in contact 
with the people and we knew we had 
such a pleasing way with the public. As 
for cataloging, it was such fussy work, 
such detail. We knew we were never 
intended for mere mechanical work. 

I would not have you think that I am 
poking fun at reference work, no, nor 
at the reference librarian. For on the 
value of reference work too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid.—C. H. Compton. 
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U. S. Public Documents as Christmas 
Gifts * 
Mary P. Billingsley, Public library, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

One evening just as I was leaving 
the library, Mr Wright approached me 
with this question: “What government 
documents would you recommend as 
Christmas gifts?” In these days of 
knitting for the soldiers abroad, and 
sending aid to the Belgians, we have 
heard much of retrenchments in 
Christmas giving. This, I thought, 
must be a new phase of holiday econ- 
om. I confessed that it had never oc- 
currea to me that public documents 
had a place among Christmas books, 
but that I supposed they could be used. 
As I passed out of the library the 
vision of a crumbling sheep volume, 
wrapped in white tissue paper, tied 
with pink baby-ribbon, and ornament- 
ed with a Santa Claus tag, rose before 
my eyes, and it seemed that this ques- 
tion must have been a jest. 

When public documents are spoken 
of, we usually think of the necessary 
business records of our government, 


-mand of the hundreds of reports and 


monographs issued by the numerous 
bureaus of each department, which, al- 
though of the utmost importance to the 
legislator, the student of history and 
economics, and the special scientific 
student, are of little or no interest to 
the layman. Ordinarily, we think it is 
enough, if these volumes of statistics 
and dry facts are stored in a public li- 
brary for occasional reference. In spite 
of all this, my plea to omit government 
publications from the Christmas list of 
books was in vain, and when thus I 
was forced to steel my heart and boldly 
look at these massive tomes for ma- 
terial of popular interest, I found a 
world I had not explored. 

Mr O. G. T. Sonneck’s recent book 
on “The Star Spangled Banner” would 
make an appropriate Christmas gift for 
the most fastidious. It is a historical 
sketch including all the facts in regard 





* Read before the Missouri Valley library 
club, Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10, 1914. 


to the tune as well as the words of this 
chief of American patriotic songs. The 
work is well printed on good paper, il- 
lustrated with many plates, including a 
fine authentic portrait of Francis Scott 
Key, and is attractively bound in red 
cloth. Somebody has said, that among 
the various memorials in this the cen- 
tennial year of the writing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” Mr Sonneck’s work 
is likely to be more enduring than 
monument of granite and bronze. 

While it is true that a book such as 
the one just mentioned, would make a 
most acceptable Christmas gift, yet as 
almost all public documents may be 
secured free by request through Con- 
gressmen, or at a purely nominal price 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, I wish to speak of government 
publications as supplementary to the 
books received at Christmas time. 
Suppose father has received books on 
war, then why not secure the timely 
brochure issued by the United States 
War Department on “Strength and or- 
ganization of the armies of France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, England, 
Italy and Mexico,” and the equally 
readable forty-two page publication 
just off the press, entitled, “Facts of 
interest concerning the military re- 
sources and policy of the U. S.” 
Another document which is of special 
interest just now, and which will an- 
swer questions likely to arise in read- 
ing the morning paper, or in the gen- 
eral discussion at the dinner table, is 
entitled “Information concerning some 
of the principal navies of the world.” 
It is issued by the United States Naval 
Intelligence Office and supplies in- 
formation concerning the relative 
strength of the principal naval powers, 
and the types of vessels built or being 
built. 

Or, if you have given the nature lov- 
ing son of the family a pocket edition 
of a book on birds, do you know that 
“Fifty common birds of farm and 
orchard,” issued as Farmers’ bulletin 
513, and containing accurate descrip- 
tions and colored illustrations, will also 
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serve the practical purpose of enabling 
young folk to identify birds? Almost 
equally valuable in connection with the 
study of birds are Farmers’ bulletin 
506, entitled, “Food of some well- 
known birds of forest, farm, and gar- 
den,’ which treats of the economic 
value of birds in the community, and 
Farmers’ bulletin 609, just published, 
on “Bird houses and how to build 
them.” For the nature lover “Good 
roads arbor day” issued as Bulletin no. 
26, 1913, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, will also prove of in- 
terest. 

Among books for the young, biog- 
raphies, especially of patriots, are al- 
ways most acceptable. The subscrip- 
tion book agent who calls at your front 
door recognizes this fact. Memorial 
volumes of congressmen and executive 
officers who die while in office are pub- 
lished, and can be secured free through 
your senator or representative. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy of these, is 
the collection and republication of the 
memorial addresses delivered in Con- 
gress on the three martyr presidents, 
“Abraham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, 
William McKinley,” by George Ban- 
croft, J. G. Blaine, and John Hay re- 
spectively. Another valuable collection 
is “Sherman, a memorial in art, or- 
atory, and literature, by the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee.” In con- 
nection with biographies, I wish to 
mention the “Biographical congres- 
sional directory, 1774-1911, Continental 
congress to the 62d congress,” pub- 
lished in 1913. Besides a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of each congressman, 
it contains biographies of the executive 
officers of the government, 1789-1911. 
The “Biographical congressional direc- 
tory” contains many names not found 
in general encyclopedias. 

If any member of the family is mak- 
ing a collection of coins, he would be 
glad to own a copy of the United States 
Mint bureau’s “Catalog of coins, 
tokens, and medals in the numismatic 
coliection of the mint of the United 
States,” now in its third edition. AI- 
though the public library can be de- 


pended upon for many books, every 
well ordered home contains a set of 
encyclopedias, yet how many homes 
supplement the encyclopedia with the 
“Statistical abstract of the United 
States,” issued annually by the Statis- 
tics bureau of the Commerce depart- 
ment? It is the most useful, authori- 
tative, annual summary of statistics re- 
lating to our country that is printed. 

There are also many government 
publications of interest to the mother 
in the home. The newly established 
Children’s bureau, which has for its 
sphere every phase of child welf “as 
already issued for general disiripution 
some pamphlets relating to infants, 
couched in language so simple that 
even the illiterate woman in the tene- 
ments can understand them. Thus far 
there are the “Care of children series,” 
“Dependent children series,” the “In- 
fant mortality series,’ and “Mono- 
graphs.” 

Then there are publications relating 
to domestic science. Why not supple- 
ment the handsome edition of a cook 
book or the “Calendar of salads,” 
which mother has_ received, with 
“Uncle Sam’s cook book”? Some 
years ago, an ingenious congressman 
who wanted to invent something novel 
and attractive for use of the home 
folk, conceived the idea of sorting out 
the farmers’ bulletins relating to cook- 
ery and household science and having 
them bound together, at his own ex- 
pense, in bright red cloth, and lettered 
in big gilt letters with the words 
“Uncle Sam’s cook book.” ‘The title 
was a success and the name has come 
to be applied collectively to a large 
number of sundry small documents on 
various branches of domestic science. 
“Uncle Sam’s cook book” not only con- 
tains excellent recipes, but gives the 
results of scientific investigations. 

Thus, we have come to see that gov- 
ernment publications contain much 
popular material, and that if we take 
the trouble to search and discriminate, 
we shall find something of value and 
interest for every member of the family 
at Christmas time. 
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Coodrdination of Reference Work* 


If, as librarians, we are to gain from 
our communities the proper respect for 
our libraries, we will have to do more 
than to hand out fiction to a hungry pub- 
lic. I am not discounting the circulation 
of fiction. However, the aid which we 
may be able to yield for serious study, 
for such as debate work, for study clubs, 
will have a more lasting effect in bring- 
ing the library to the forefront as an 
educational institution, on a par with the 
public school. When a person comes to 
the library for a novel, something inter- 
esting you know, something that will 
make her forget all her troubles past 
and impending, the librarian then has the 
opportunity of winning her good will if 
she has the right intuition and chooses 
the right novel for this patron in wait- 
ing. When this patron returns enthusi- 
astic over “Peter” or over some other 
good novel and when she tells the libra- 
rian with much enthusiasm how she did 
like that novel, how Peter just suited her 
ideas of a man, then the librarian has a 
right to feel that she has met a definite 
need in this person’s wants. Any libra- 
rian who helps her patrons to good read- 
ing whether good fiction or not, rightly 
takes pride in her work. She is win- 
ning the appreciation and gratitude of 
her public. 

But through reference work, and I 
judge through that alone, the librarian 
can win more than mere gratitude and 
appreciation. She can win from her pub- 
lic through it respect and recognition of 
her professional knowledge. People in 
general have such meager knowledge of 
reference books and of the other tools 
which the librarian has at her command, 
that when she solves what to her are 
comparatively easy problems, to them her 
storehouse of knowledge seems quite un- 
believable. Even in the small library of 
1,000 volumes some things can be done. 

I recognize that in a small library with 
a very meager book fund, that not much 
can be spent upon strictly reference 
books, but it is surprising what can be 


*Extract from an address before the North 
Dakota library association. 


done with even $100 in the purchase of 
such books. I heard a lecture by a 
librarian of one of our largest reference 
libraries say that the following could be 
bought for $100: 

New International Encyclopedia 
_ Webster’s International or Standard dic- 
tionary 

Rand, McNally atlas 

Bartlett Familiar quotations or Hoyt Fa- 
miliar quotations 

Hopkins’ Scientific American cyclopedia 
of receipts 

Peet—Who’s the author? 

Ploetz Epitome 

Roberts’ Rules of order 

Statesman’s Year book 

Who’s who in America 

World almanac 

Abstract 12th census 

Gannet Dictionary of altitudes 

Statistical abstract of United States 

U. S. Congressional directory 

Any librarian with such a collection 
has the means at her disposal for serving 
the public. 

In considering the larger library, the 
one from 3,000 to 6,000 volumes, I 
would advise as an aid to selection 
Kroeger’s Guide to reference works, 
1908 edition. This, as you know, is quite 
a comprehensive annotated list of the 
best reference works of the world. In 
the back there is a list of the first 100 
reference books. This is of special use 
to the smaller library which we are con- 
sidering. Most of these works can be 
bought second hand, sometimes at less 
than half the original cost. Dana’s 
Library primer also gives a list of refer- 
ence works which will cost about $500. 
By adding each year a few of the best 
reference works, in no long time -a 
library may have a very creditable col- 
lection. I consider that the most valu- 
able material for reference work is 
bound magazines. Half of all reference 
questions can be answered through 
magazine material. 

Let us say that the library has $500 
to spend for books and magazines and 
for binding of same. I made investi- 
gations from the reports of some of our 
best American libraries and I found that 
for every $5 spent for books, $1 was 
spent for magazines and the binding of 
same. In the smaller library a. still 
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larger proportion should be spent, as I 
have indicated. I would urge that you 
by all means bind your magazines and 
that you do not let the binding get be- 
hind. No library, whether large or small, 
can afford to pay for many magazines 
which are not worth binding. The pub- 
lic library will not subscribe to many 
magazines ,which are not indexed in 
Reader’s Guide, and all indexed therein, 
with few exceptions, are worth binding. 
I have chosen the following magazines 
as the first to be bound for reference. 
Probably you will not agree with me on 
this list as a whole, but I doubt not we 
would agree on a majority of them. 

Annals of the American Academy, 
American Magazine, Atlantic, Bookman, 
Century, Dial, Educational Review, Fo- 
rum, Harper's Monthly, Independent, 
Living Age, McClure’s, Missionary Re- 
view, Nation, North American Review, 
Outlook, Political Science Quarterly, 
Scientific American and Supplement, 
Survey, World Today, World’s Work. 

The subscription to these magazines 
and their binding will not be more than 
$100 a year. 

There is one other phase of reference 
work which even the smallest library can 
develop, and that is, the collection of 
local material. Preserve the local paper, 
hang on to church calendars, lodge pa- 
pers, anything that pertains to your lit- 
tle world. I am not going to give you 
any advice on how to catalog such and 
how to treat it; first of all, get it. 

You all know how “Coérdination” was 
the key word of all the A. L. A. confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods. President Gould 
advocated one central library which 
would be a storehouse, a reserve for the 
libraries of the district. This library, 
among other things, would be the refer- 
ence library of the district. It would be 
ready to loan books and to dispense 
knowledge to the other libraries. It 
would also be a clearing house for un- 
used books. 

Not many states will need for some 
years, a clearing house because of an 
over-sufficiency of books, but all of them 
do need right now, a unification of the 
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library interests of the state. We come 
together once a year in a library meet- 
ing. We enjoy ourselves, but for the 
rest of the year we live our own library 
lives and it seems as if we have no con- 
nection with one another. Still, we are 
all meeting about the same conditions, 
and we might be of help to each other 
and we ought to be of help to the high 
school libraries, the small communities, 
and we ought to be developing along the 
line in which we are especially strong 
and let the other library take care of the 
line which we do not need to develop. 

There is a great danger in trying to de 
too much of something that is not worth 
while. The small library is very apt to 
want to become a U. S. government de- 
pository, at least, some altogether well 
meaning Congressman is apt to force 
upon it a load of government documents 
which would break an elephant’s back, 
let alone the camel’s. Every library can 
use to great advantage some government 
documents, but the smaller the library, 
the greater the need of wise discrimina- 
tion in choice. Mr Wyer’s pamphlet on 
government documents gives a list of 
those worth having. 

A normal school library has a most 
important special field, that of education, 
and their development will be along that 
line. The agricultural college has its 
specialty, not that all of the books or 
the majority of the books in this library 
deal with agriculture, but it is strongest 
there. The state library, in case it does 
in time become a real library, rather 
than a mere lot of books, will have 
mostly law books. The legislative refer- 
ence library is of course primarily for 
the legislators, but it can serve the peo- 
ple in ways that none of the rest of us 
can. The historical society library has 
a field the development of which will 
prove of greatest value. The university 
library will be a reference library broad 
enough in its scope, with a collection 
sufficiently large to serve both students 
and the public at large. 

I believe that the attitude of us all is 
that we desire to serve as many people as 
possible and to serve them well, but our 
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resources are so limited that what we fain 
would do, we cannot. In order to come 
to the point of attainment we must de- 
velop consistently. The smaller libraries 
can be of great assistance to the larger 
in helping them to obtain material which 
is of little value to the smaller library, 
for instance a complete set of terri- 
torial and state documents would be 
most valuable to the larger library, but 
odd volumes are of little or no value to 
the small library. When the smaller 
library has such documents, especially if 
they are the earlier documents, it should 
give them to the larger library. The 
larger library should in turn be ready to 
loan their documents to the smaller 
library, and thus we would have co- 
ordination and efficiency. While on the 
other hand, as now, when state docu- 
ments are scattered around a few vol- 
umes in a town in the various libraries 
of the state, they are of no use to any 
one. It is disgraceful to admit that a 
state has not a complete collection of 
territorial and state documents. 

Reference work needs advertising, in 
fact, it requires it. I find that most stu- 
dents have to be educated up to it. They 
have no conception of the aids which a 
good reference collection can give them. 
And if students need encouragement in 
setting forth their wants, with whom we 
as librarians have personal contact, how 
much more does the general public? 

We shall have to depend on the state 
commissions for letting the people know 
that the reference libraries of the re- 
spective states can, and stand ready, to 
serve them. Many large reference libra- 
ries might well be known as mail order 
houses, for a great part of the ques- 
tions which are asked them come through 
the mail. 

The doing of such reference work by 
mail is doubly needed, where communi- 
ties are small and widely separated. In 
the majority of such communities, for 
many years their circulating libraries 
will of necessity be the traveling libraries 
and their reference libraries must be the 
larger reference libraries of the state. 


C. H. Compton. 
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Discontinued Periodicals 

I should like for Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES to glean for us some in- 
formation as to what libraries usually 
expect from periodicals which have dis- 
continued during the year for which a 
payment was made in advance. 

Five or six for which we have paid 
discontinued after two or _ three 
months, among them, Business Amer- 
ica and The Chautauquan. Sometimes 
they transfer subscriptions to other 
magazines, but frequently we have 
paid for these others and do not benefit 
by such an arrangement. This was 
true in regard to the Chautauquan. We 
have never received a refund from any 
of them. Our secretary of state objects 
to paying periodical subscriptions in 
advance because of this very thing. He 
says the state must be sure it will get 
what it pays for. 

I should like to know what other 
libraries expect in the way of refunds. 
I think it would be to the advantage of 
all if the libraries would take some 
concerted action in regard to this. 

*  CorNELIA MARrvIN. 

Salem, Ore. 





Returning Borrowed Books to the 
Library 
Editor of Pustic Liprarigs: 

In a recent number of The Newarker, 
in discussing the necessary reduction 
in the library service on account of an 
unexpected loss of nearly ten per cent 
of their income, the statement is made 
that it would be necessary after Nov- 
ember 1 for borrowers to return their 
books to the agency from which they 
were borrowed. And then this: 

It has been rather the pride of the 
Newark public library that its system has 
been so elastic that its readers have been 
able to return a book borrowed from one 
agency, to any other agency which they 
might select. This liberal policy is not 
followed in any other library in the country 
to our knowledge. 

If the latter part of this quotation 
is a statement of a fact, it comes as 
something of a surprise to me. I was 
under the impression that most of the 
libraries that have deposit and delivery 
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stations, had incorporated this method 
of returning books into their system. 
It has been in vogue in Chicago for 
over 20 years. 

I should like to hear through Pus- 
Lic Liprartes from other libraries 
if it is not their practice, and the 
reasons which they have found valid 
against it, particularly St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Detroit. AN Onto Liprarian. 





Fair Recommendations 


Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

I was interested in reading the dis- 
cussion anent the question of recom- 
mendations, in the recent meeting of 
the Council of the A. L. A. I wish I 
might have been present to hear the 
discussion of these things, which I am 
sure must have been fuller than was 
set out in the Proceedings. 

I hope some of those persons who 
usually give recommendations really 
got the force of the demands of the 
situation. I have suffered considerably 
from the recommendations of catalog- 
ers, sent to me by some of the library 
schools. I think these recommenda- 
tions ought to be accompanied by ex- 
tracts from the work, showing what 
the individual can really do. 

] presume every cataloging depart- 
ment in the United States keeps rec- 
ords of work, so that it would be per- 
fectly possible to find out about what 
product any person is able to turn out, 
the average number of books of a cer- 
tain sort, in a given time, or if a person 
is at the head of a cataloging depart- 
ment, what she has been able to ac- 
complish in the way of administration 
or supervision. If she classifies, how 
many people can she keep occupied in 
cataloging? 

My experience has been rather sad. 
I have been told that some one is a 
rapid, excellent cataloger. When it 
comes down to brass tacks, I find that 
the person doesn’t know anything 
about really turning off work. 

In writing recently to a library 
school for a person to catalog a collec- 
tion in economics and political science, 
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I told them that a knowledge of the 
subject was essential. The library 
school recommended to me highly a 
person who knew nothing at all about 
such subjects. She had never read 
anything in them or about them. It 
was necessary that about three-quar- 
ters of her time be taken to familiarize 
herself with terms and with literature 
with which she should have been fa- 
miliar in the first place. 

Now, as I look at the matter, the one 
who wrote me is guilty in the matter 
of recommendations. I don’t believe 
any one can catalog or classify books 
when she knows nothing about the 
subject. It seems to me, that in dis- 
cussing the ethics of the profession, it 
might be well to consider whether pub- 
lic funds appropriated for a special and 
different purpose, should be used to 
educate people for work, particularly 
if they are brought in on the supposi- 
tion that they are able to do it. 

All graduates of schools who wish 
to refer to those schools for recom- 
mendations, should file there their ac- 
tual records of work, so far as these 
may be had. One cannot tell from a 
person’s manner whether she can cata- 
log or has administrative ability. Of 
course, I know that the class of books 
cataloged makes some difference in the 
amount of work which may be accom- 
plished, but it is possible to cover all 
these things in a rather definite state- 
ment. 

Those of us who have the burden of 
getting money to keep libraries going, 
should be helped rather than hindered 
by those who are preparing librarians 
for positions. Possibly every person 
graduated can do something of value, 
and it should be the business of the 
library schools to find out what that 
particular thing is. 

LIBRARIAN. 


Springfield Survey 
Editor Pusiic LiprarIEs: 

In view of the inquiries which come 
from libraries and the book trade re- 
garding the Springfield Survey, it 
would seem desirable to make clear 
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that the reports are published in a 
series of nine unbound volumes rang- 
ing from 100 to 150 pages each. Some 
time this spring a bound edition will 
also be issued. 

Up to the present the following 
Springfield reports have been pub- 
lished : 

Public schools. 

Recreation. 

Housing. 

Care of mental defectives, the insane and 
alcoholics. 

The remaining reports will be issued 
from the press by March 15, under 
the following titles: 

The charities of Springfield. 

Industrial conditions. 

Municipal administration. 

Public health, and 

The correctional system. 

Very truly yours, 
RussELL SAGE FouNDATION. 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 
130 East 22nd street, 
New York City. 





Why Not? 
Editor of Pustic Liprarigs: 

I hope you will not condemn this letter 
to the waste-basket either because of its 
contents or because I wish it to appear 
unsigned. There is precedent in Pusiic 
LIBRARIES, excusing both counts. 

I am moved to send this because of the 
tone of your comment on the proceed- 
ings of the midwinter A. L. A. meeting. 
I take it from that tone that there is a 
desire for more interest on the part of 
the laity in the affairs of A. L. A. If 
so, that desire has been very well dis- 
guised. [xcept for silly little question- 
aires sent out once in a while on sub- 
jects that are already settled or of 
such minor importance that a com- 
mittee of any ability ought to be able 
to work out the conclusions, the 
opinion of the membership is not sought. 
When did the constituted 
authority ever ask what the laity 
wanted to hear discussed at a meet- 
ing? I should like to hear why we 
have so few really fine men, able, ver- 
satile, admirable in ways that will oc- 
cur at once to anyone. 
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Why does not a request come for sug- 
gestions and reasons for them as to nom- 
inations for the administrators of the 
A. L. A.?) What harm would it do if in 
answer to such a request I should ex- 
press my preference for either Mary W. 
Plummer, R. R. Bowker, Thomas L. 
Montgomery, Adelaide R. Hasse, George 
Iles, Gardner M. Jones or for several 
western librarians whose names will 
readily occur to those who know that. 
region? They have a long record of effi- 
cient service for the A. L. A. and library 
interests generally and measure up well 
with those who have directed convention 
affairs in times past. 

But—‘ ‘Nobody asked you, Sir,’ she 
said.” Well, why not if you wish us to 
be interested? ——- 

[The identity of the author is not un- 
known and the sentiments meet approval. 
Bator mr. I 





Slides to Lend 


The Illinois Library Extension com- 
mission has made two collections of 
slides illustrating the exhibit of the 
Springfield Survey, which was made 
under the direction of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The slides selected rep- 
resent city and county administration, 
schools, social center, play grounds, 
city planning, health department, rec- 
reations, juvenile court, etc., all of 
which may be quite as applicable to 
other communities as to Springfield. 
Lectures in explanation of the slides 
accompany each collection. 

The commission will be glad to lend 
these slides for exhibition to all clubs 
and libraries interested in civic wel- 


tare. 





In a recently published work by 
Charles A. Beard on “American city 
government,” the author says: 

A number of cities have established 
municipal reference libraries, stocked with 
official reports and special works dealing 
with the manifold problems which city 
councils and administrative officers have to 
face, thus making the experience of the 
world available for the public officer of the 
meanest city. 
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Joint lists —Just now many libratians 
are issuing lists of books on the Euro- 
pean war and the countries involved. 
Would it not be a wise thing to con- 
serve the labor and cost of these by 
combination after the fashion of the 
Louisville lists of several years ago 
and the Minnesota commission’s recent 
list of Christmas books? If any li- 
brary is willing to undertake such 
work Pustic LiprariEs will be very 
glad to announce the fact and thus 
help save the labor and cost of so many 
libraries doing the same work. 

Another library organization— Still an- 
other national library organization has 
been launched by a resolution adopted by 
the faculties of the library schools, which 
have been meeting for the past two or 
three years to discuss problems relat- 
ing to their work, and which they claim 
are interesting only to themselves and of 
a kind which cannot be discussed with 
the best results and entire satisfaction 
only when the company is composed ex- 


clusively of those connected with the 
library schools as regular teachers. The 
title chosen, “Association of American 
library schools,” is perhaps as definite 
as any other that could have been adopt- 
ed, and certainly does not infringe on the 
title of any other body. 

Just what benefits will accrue to those 
concerned from such an organization 
more than could have been derived from 
the meeting at round tables which they 
have been having, is not plain to the on- 
looker. 

It is to be hoped that the association 
will not develop into a mutual admiration 
society, though the fact that there is, in 
a way, a certain kind of competition in 
the work which the various schools are 
doing, will preclude anything of that 
kind. 

Pustic Liprariges is of the opinion 
that there are too many separate organi- 
zations, which are dealing with library 
problems, and would prefer to see one 
strong national body with various sec- 
tions devoted to the particular problems, 
but so long as the principle of division 
has been recognized in a few instances, 
one must conclude to let the division go 
merrily on, to the satisfaction of those 
most concerned. As the division grows, 
the chart that is displayed shows curious 
elements as moving forces in drawing 
the lines. 

Copyright tariff, 4 la Banquo’s ghost— 
The librarians are warned that another 
attempt is to be made to amend the Copy- 
right bill, so that libraries attempting to 
import foreign books in authorized 
editions, copyrighted also in United 
States, can do so only with the consent 
of the American copyright proprietor, 
which in practice means that it cannot be 
done at all. 

It will be recalled that a previous at- 
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tempt of this kind, covering the period 
from 1906-9, was defeated under the 
auspices of the Library copyright league. 
A decision was rendered against it, after 
a very careful and intelligent inquiry by 
the Joint commission on patents. 

At this time it does not seem as if 
there would be much likelihood of such 
an amendment being enacted in the pres- 
ent crowded condition of the Congres- 
sional calendars. However, librarians 
need to be on the watch per to enter 
their protest against it will do no 
harm, and may prevent a growth of 
sentiment for the measure. Librarians 
and others are urged to send protests 
to William A. Oldfield, chairman of the 
House committee on patents, explain- 
ing their position in the matter. 

Remember that ‘“‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 





An Appeal for Help 


The committee of the American li- 
brary association appointed to collect 
and prepare the exhibit for the Panama- 
Pacific exposition at San Francisco next 
summer, finds itself much handicapped 
in the work before it by lack of funds. 

It would be entirely too disastrous a 
thing to happen that there should not be 
as satisfactory an exhibit at San Fran- 
cisco as was displayed at Leipzig. This 
matter is all in the hands of the libraries 
and those interested, and a strong appeal 
is made to them to carry the exhibit at 
San Francisco to a successful end. 

At the time the exhibit was sent to the 
Leipzig exposition, it was understood 
that it would be returned free of charge 
and in time to form the nucleus for the 
Panama exposition. Owing to the dis- 
aster of war, this was not done, and the 
A. L. A. committee was obliged to meet 
charges of transportation amounting to 
over $600, without being prepared for 
it. The committee therefore finds itself 
now in need of funds, and makes a 
strong appeal for at least $1,500 to meet 
the demands that will be made upon it 


during the time the exposition is open, 
from February 20 to December 4, 1915. 

Let every one subscribe something ac- 
cording to his ability, those with small 
incomes as well as those with larger ones. 

The value of an exhibit that can be 
seen and handled so far exceeds that of 
a written or spoken description of it, 
that there is every reason for strong ef- 
fort to make this western exhibit worth 
while. 

Checks should be made payable and 
sent to Frank P. Hill, Chairman, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Certified Qualifications 

That Indiana is fast coming to be a 

leading library state is evidenced in 

db o 

many ways as one learns of the mani- 
fold directions in which the libraries 
of the state are improving and when 
one learns of the constant growth and 
strength that belong to the library 
organizations of the state. 

A new line of improvement is now 
being laid out by which the following 
amendment to the general library law 
is proposed : 

All librarians employed by any library board 
in cities in which the library receives support 
from an assessed valuation of one million 
dollars or more, and which shall be supported 
in whole or in part by public funds, shall on 
and after August 1, 1915, hold a certificate 
of qualifications issued by the Board of Li- 
brary Examiners as hereinafter provided. 

The Public Library Commission shall ap- 
point a Board of Library Examiners of five 
members of whom one shall be the secretary 
of the Public Library Commission and 
shall act as secretary of such Board of 
Examiners; the other members shall be 
appointed firstly for one, two, three 
and four years respectively, and thereafter 
each for a term of four years. The various 
sections of the state and the different kinds 
of library service shall be represented so far 
as possible by the examiners thus selected. 
Members of such Board shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services but necessary 
traveling expenses shall be paid from the 
funds of the Public Library Commission. It 
shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners 
thus appointed to issue certificates of qualifi- 
cations to librarians, and for such purpose the 
Board shall establish such grades of service 
as they shall deem wise from time to time, and 
shall prepare examination papers and_ hold 
examinations, and they may accredit estab- 
lished library schools, and do all such things 
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as may be necessary to secure information 
relative to the knowledge, training and ex- 
perience of applicants for library certificates. 





Letter to Illinois Librarians 

The attention of Illinois librarians 
is called to the announcement of the 
Illinois summer library school on an- 
other page. Librarians and assistants 
of the average public and school li- 
braries are urged to attend the school 
in the coming summer, if it is at all 
possible. A freshening up of the spirit 
at a six weeks’ discussion of library 
topics and methods would be a fine 
thing for the library service of the 
state, and it would be a splendid thing 
for the library workers, young or old, 
who have never had the inspiration 
that grows out of a comparison of 
methods, an exchange of ideas and a 
new library environment, such as 
would be afforded by attendance on 
even a short course of a library school. 

Illinois libraries need an influx of 
professional zeal and aspiration. The 
right spirit on the part of all concerned 
will furnish these things at the sum- 
mer school. 

The expense of Ilinois librarians at 
the Illinois school will be little more 
than living at home, in some cases less. 
It is not improbable that in many cases 
the library boards would see, in giving 
the time with salary and a substitute 
to the library worker, it was making 
a very profitable expenditure for the 
advancement of the library service in 
the community. 

The librarians should not hesitate 
because of a false estimate of the prob- 
lem to put the matter before their 
3oards in the true light. It is not dis- 
creditable to them that they should 
desire to go to a short term school to 
get new ideas, new methods and new 
spirit for their work, and they should 
not hesitate to say so frankly and 
strongly to their Boards. 

There must be a strong pull and a 
pull all together among library workers 
of Illinois if the library service of the 
state is to accomplish that which the 
public has a right to demand of it, in 
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view of the contribution which it 
makes to library support. 

Let it be, then, that the summer of 
1915 will see a large attendance of II- 
linois librarians at the Summer library 
school, even if the school shall be 
obliged, on account of numbers, to re- 
fuse students from outside the state. 


Mary EILEEN AHERN. 
President Illinois Library Associa- 


tion. 





Library Land 

It’s cold outside, and the wind blows 
through 

The holes in my coat, and my lips are 
blue, 

And my fingers are numb, but they 
open the door 

To Library Land and I’m cold no 


more. 

For the Library Land is warm and 
bright, 

And flowers bloom in the cheerful 
light, 


There’s a kind of fountain to wash 
your hands, 

For they’re very partic’lar in Library 
Lands. 

There’s a fireplace with tiles white and 
green, 

And pictures of Alice and the Queen, 

The carpenter, walrus, and Cheshire 


cat, 

Around from this side of the fire to 
that. 

You curl up there where the fire is 
near, 


And read of soldiers and Paul Revere, 
And think how when you’re a man, 


that you 
Will live and die for your country, too. 
You stay till the “teacher” says, 


“Lights out!” 
And you know you must go, without a 


doubt, 

But ‘tisn’t so cold, and the night is 
grand, 

For you’ve been a hero—in Library 
Land. 


Mary ELizaBETH RODHOUSE. 
Wellington, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
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The Negro Library in Evansville, Ind. 


The annual report of Ethel F. Mc- 
Collough, librarian of the Public library 
at Evansville, Ind., records the most 
important event as the opening of the 
branch for colored people in December, 
1914. Some of the figures are interest- 
Ing. 

During the first month, 494 readers’ 
cards and 1,908 books were issued. To 
satisfy a curiosity as to the kind of 
books taken from the adult branch, 
Miss McCollough, at the end of the 
first month, went through the charging 
trays and noted some of the books in 
circulation. The following is a partial 
list: 

500 ways to help your church, Wolcott. 

The negro in the South, Washington. 

Story of the negro, Washington. 

Living without a boss. 

Bunch of little thieves, Greenberg. 

Cook book of left-overs, Clarke. 

Dame Curtesy’s book of candy making, 
Glover. 

Accounting every business man _ should 
know, Garrison. 

Correct business and legal forms, Banks. 

Life of William Shakespeare, Lee. 

Land of foot-prints, White. 

Stories of authors, Chubb. 

Study of greatness in men, Larned. 

Pathfinders of the west, Laut. 

Famous Indian chiefs I have known, 
Howard. 

Electricity of today, Gibson. 

First book of farming, Goodrich. 

Manual of practical farming, McLennan. 

Easy entertaining, Burrell. 

Boston cook book, Lincoln. 

Century cook book, Ronald. 

The negro in business, Washington. 

Old Tom and Young Tom, Burdette. 

Masters of negro eloquence, Dunbar. 

French revolution, Belloc. 

A valiant woman, F. M. 

Famous scouts, Johnston. 

Medical science of today, Evans. 

Complete dressmaker, Laughlin. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. 

Up from slavery, Washington. 

Telling Bible stories, Houghton. 

Complete poems, Dunbar. 

Connecticut Yankee at 
court, Clemens. 

Farm boys and girls, McKeever. 

Race adjustment, Miller. 

How it works, Williams. 

History of the United States, Elson. 

Boston cooking school book, Farmer. 

Story of great inventions, Burns. 

Half a man, Ovington. 

Life on the Mississippi, Clemens. 

Manual of personal hygiene, Pyle. 


King Arthur’s 


Year in a coal mine, Husband. 
New book of cookery, Farmer. 
Hygiene for mother and child. 
The world’s minerals, Spencer. 
Birds and bees, Burroughs. 
How to draw, Barritt. 
Great American writers, Trent. 
London in English literature, 
Negro year-book, Work. 
Beauty for ashes, Bacon. 
Children in the shadows, Coulter. 
Miss McCollough concludes her 
story of the work with the negroes 
with the question, “Can any one still 
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say, ‘Will it pay? 


Boynton. 


The Peace Movement 

The Niagara Peace Society, a sec- 
tion of the New York Peace Society. 
has issued a bulletin setting forth the 
object and aims of a proposed estab- 
lishment of a League of Nations, in the 
interests of peace. 

The campaign is not for the ending 
of the present war, but the prevention 
of further wars, through the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations, will be 
secured by an invitation to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to all 
the governments of the world, to ap- 
point delegates to meet to consider the 
situation and to lay plans for further 
action. 

The movement is endorsed by prom- 
inent citizens of the country, including 
Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Andrew Carnegie, Hamilton Holt. 
Roger W. Babson, James Brown Scott. 
George M. Reynolds and Col William 
Gaston. 

A “Declaration of America,” with 
petition blanks, has been printed. 
which may be secured from the Execu- 
tive committee, by addressing James 
H. Rand, Jr., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The 20 sections of the “Declaration” 
set forth “self-evident truths,” which 
appeal to all fair minded people. Here 
is something which the librarians can 
take up without fear or favor, and lend 
their assistance in their libraries by 
posting a “Declaration,” with petition 
blanks attached, to be signed and sent 
to the officers of the Federal govern- 
ment. 
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Requests Sent to One Library School 


It was suggested at the recent meet- 
ing in Chicago of the newly organ- 
ized Association of American library 
schools that it would be desirable to as- 
certain some facts concerning the re- 
relation between the schools and the 
profession in order that the schools 
should know just what demand the pro- 
fession makes upon them and how far 
they are meeting it. The matter was not 
followed up by the appointment of a 
committee of investigation, but the de- 
sirability of having such concrete in- 
formation about our own school led me 
to make a study of the written requests 
for recommendations of our graduates 
that have come to our office from 
library boards, librarians, and others 
during the past three years,—1912-14. 

While in some details the facts ascer- 
tained would not be true of other library 
schools, the results of the investigation 
may not be without interest to other 
schools, and in many respects our ex- 
perience is doubtless typical. 

A study of the files under the heading 
“Positions pending” shows that in 1912 
we received 94 requests by correspond- 
ence for recommendations of our gradu- 
ates to fill 94 separate positions: there 
were 139 in 1913 and 110 in 1914, or 
343 in all. Of these, 80 were received 
in the winter months, 86 in the spring, 
81 in the summer, and 96 in the fall. I 
am sometimes asked at what time of 
year the demand is the heaviest, and 
have always said, as proves to be the 
case, that there is no closed season for 
librarians. The decrease in 1914 cannot 
be ascribed to the war as might be sup- 
posed, for it occurred in the spring and 
summer months, while the autumn de- 
mand this year was within one of that 
of the fall of 1913. It is more than 
likely, however, that war conditions will 
he reflected by a falling off in 1915. 

These 343 requests came from 192 
separate institutions, and 77 appoint- 
ments resulted from the correspondence. 
Of these, 50 appointees were members 
of the classes of 1912-14, and 27 were 
graduates of earlier classes. Just here 
it is well to state that this correspond- 
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ence by no means accounts for the total 
activity of the school in placing students 
or for the movements of the graduate 
body during that period. Graduates of 
the classes of 1912-14 (about 75 in num- 
ber) have held 97 positions during the 
three years in question, 47 of which are 
unrecorded in this correspondence. 
There have been about 200 recorded 
changes or promotions among the active 
alumni of the school (numbering some- 
thing over 300 persons) during the years 
1912-14, of which the correspondence 
accounts for less than one-third. Many 
librarians and trustees apply in person 
to the school, requests are frequently 
made by telephone, and the directors of 
all the schools know that A. L. A. and 
other library meetings are “market days” 
for them, while many graduates are 
placed entirely independently of the 
school. 

The geographical distribution is inter- 
esting for many reasons. Requests have 
come from 34 states of the union. 
Grouping broadly, we find that they have 
come in this proportion: 


New Pmetend s0htet............... 24 
Middle Atlantic states............. 158 
Southern Atlantic states........... 25 
GUE Sih os a ee eee 4 
Middle Western states............. 65 
Rocky Mountain states............ 4 
WPAN MOOASE: ccs Gane seusierc 4.6 4s oe pickes 5z 
GanaGas sn hy ee ee Se ee ae 11 


The states from which the greatest de- 
mand has come are as follows: 


BNR NU ANNA less oo meds ery aes iene GIS es 75 
eres Pomee rer 42 
ee ere ne re Pree 33 
Washington (state)............... 29 
OT reer er rere ee 22 
Santa eer ya hi tebe 19 
Aisanrt ee hin fie ee 12 
I 0 fisa 4.4: Aw ees be Se A 9 
Massachusetts ................... 8 
RWEBCINSID 2.2 beh ese eee 8 
MERNESOLA <2 .566 65.6 46s ceases 6 
a er ree er err re 6 


A grouping of requests by the class 
of library from which they come gives 
this result: 

Public libraries (including county 
and endowed free libraries)...... 
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College and school libraries........ 89 
State and Federal libraries......... 12 
Special (including business, technical, 
professional) ...... Seer tree 35 
er Tee ee eT ie 


Of most importance in its bearing on 
the school curriculum is the tabulation 
by kind of position we are asked to fill. 
.ibrarians— 


ey, 49 
College and school libraries. ..16 
Special libraries .......... ee 
— & 
Assistant librarians ............ 3 
Branch librarians.......... : 12 
Catalogers— 
ee 47 
College and school libraries. . .37 
State and Federal libraries.... 7 
Special Woraries..........5... 8 
Private libranes. .. 6.46. sic ses 2 
— 101 
Circulation departments— 
|e 0 Rn ere er nee 9 
Assistants (including branch 
WED GAGs cseeurewiad 23 
— 32 
General assistants ............. 40 
Children’s librarians ........... 23 
Reference workers ............ 13 
Temporary work, largely clerical. 30 


It is thus apparent that nearly one- 
third of the demands upon this school 
are for catalogers, and this need we 
are very far from meeting. Indeed of 
the 77 positions filled only 21 were cat- 
aloging positions, though of course 
many of the other positions involve cat- 
aloging, the librarians of small public 
and school libraries as well as of the 
special libraries having in most cases to 
do their own cataloging. In view of 
the professional demand it does not yet 
seem possible for library schools to cut 
down materially the time given to the 
teaching of cataloging. 

Of the 84 openings for librarians, we 
filled 19, 13 in public libraries, 4 in aca- 
demic libraries, and 2 in special libraries. 
Five branch librarians were furnished 
in answer to 12 requests. Eight appoint- 
ments were made in response to 32 re- 
quests for circulation workers, and 8 
children’s librarians were provided 


where 23 were asked for. The supply 
of reference assistants more nearly met 
the demand, being 7 to 13, while only 
5 general assistants were forthcoming 
as the result of 40 requests. Fifty-three 
of the 77 appointees went into public li- 
braries, 15 into educational libraries, 5 
into special, 3 into federal or state, and 
one to a private library. 

I was struck with the relatively small 
number of specialized demands made 
upon us. Thirty-five requests from spe- 
cial libraries out of a total of 343 is a 
small number, and comparatively few of 
these called for a high degree of special- 
ization,—a cataloger for a photograph 
collection in an art museum; a librarian 
for a missionary research library; heads 
of four or five technical departments ; 
about the same number of sociological 
departments (including municipal ref- 
erence departments) were asked for, and 
a few business organizations asked for 
specialists, but these mentioned are the 
only cases where special knowledge was 
specifically requested, though special 
qualities are often asked for. The fig- 
ures, however, confirm me in my con- 
viction that it is better to catch your 
specialist and then make a librarian of 
him, rather than for the library schools 
to attempt the training of specialists for 
different types of library work. 

Occasionally definite religious affilia- 
tions are stipulated, as in the case of a 
convent school or a Catholic Historical 
society; sometimes “membership in an 
evangelical church” is required even in 
a college library, but that is rare. The 
question is almost never raised in re- 
quests from public libraries. Age enters 
into the problem at times; candidates 
over thirty were more frequently asked 
for than under that age, especially for 
the headship of departments, the reason 
often being the presence on a staff of 
older persons over whom it is unwise to 
put too young an official superior. 

Though, as I said, certain qualities are 
more often asked for than special knowl- 
edge, I have been surprised to find how 
seldom just these qualities that would 
seem to me indispensable for success in 
a given position are specified, and indeed 
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how seldom the position itself is defined 
as to kind, amount or conditions of the 
work required, or even the salary of- 
fered. Many mistakes in placing stu- 
dents might, I am sure, be avoided were 
the basic facts that condition the work 
both in the library and the community 
itself set forth frankly. Letters from 
librarians are apt to be more specific 
than from trustees, but sometimes I get 
a letter from a librarian to this effect,— 
“T am anxious to secure a girl for library 
work here, beginning July 1, if pos- 
sible”; the writer and the condition of 
work in the library being both un- 
known, fancy trying to pick out just 
the right person for that particular 
place! 

In very many cases the salary was not 
stated, and as we had no one to recom- 
mend, the correspondence went no fur- 
ther, but in the 189 cases where the 
amount was mentioned the _ salaries 
ranged from $600 to $1,800. There 
were 16 positions paying $600, 8 paying 
from $600 to $720. Forty-four posi- 
tions offered $720, 33 were between that 
figure and $900. There were 37 $900 
positions, 7 at $960, 18 at $1000, 22 at 
$1200, 6 at $1500, and one at $1800. 
The average salary offered was $933, 
while the average salary earned by our 
graduates is $1081, as shown by sta- 
tistics collected in 1913. 

It is evident that this school is very 
far from meeting the demand upon it 
for assistants to fill the minor positions. 
Of course many of these same requests 
are made to other schools so that these 
figures may prove nothing as to whether 
the schools as a whole are serving the 
needs of the profession. 

It would seem from the facts brought 
eut that librarians turn to the schools 
(or at least to this school) largely for 
help in filling the minor positions, and 
that appointments to the higher ranks of 
the service come by promotion or through 
professional acquaintance, for, compar- 
ing the statistics collected by the school 
in 1910 and again three years later, I 
find that in 1910 there were only 8&4 of 
our graduates getting over $1000, while 
there were 131 salaries over $1000 re- 
ported in 1913, or an increase of 47 


persons who came into the four figure 
class in the three years, 1910-13, while 
only 24 appointments carrying salaries 
of over $1000 were made as the result 
of the correspondence conducted by the 
school office during a similar period. 

It would seem from all this that the 
function of the school is to train and 
launch its students, while their future 
progress is largely due to the reputation 
of their work and the impression they 
make in their professional contacts. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 





Notice of Examination 
Illinois State civil service commission 
April 3, 1915 
An examination, which will be open 
to non-residents as well as residents 
of Illinois, will be held at Springfield, 
Chicago, Urbana, and various other 
cities in Illinois, on Saturday, April 3, 
1915, for the position of 


Library assistant 


Salary $50 to $100 a month. Minimum 
age, 20 years. The examination will be in 
two general parts: 

Training and experience.............. 3 

Special subjects, including questions and 
tests showing knowledge of accession- 
ing, cataloging, indexing, and general 
itary MeEtOdS 66. oc: secs cis ees 


10 

This position exists in the State li- 
brary at Springfield, and in the State 
university and Normal schools. In 
the past there has been immediate de- 
mand for eligibles and the lists have 
been speedily exhausted. 

The duties of the position involve, 
under the supervision ofa librarian, the 
ordering, cataloging, loaning, referenc- 
ing and binding of books; also proof 
reading, indexing and clerical work; 
requiring education equivalent to 
graduation from a library school of 
recognized standing. 

Applications must be on file in the 
office of the Commission at Spring- 
field by 5 p. m., March 27, 1915. 

This circular contains all informa- 
tion that will be given out. Applica- 
tion blanks may be secured from the 
State Civil Service commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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A Library Game 

“Have you tried the Catalog game 
this week?” This was the sign which 
was posted on the bulletin board over 
the catalog in the children’s room and 
which caused the children to ask what 
the catalog game was. The game it- 
self was very simple, the object being 
to teach the children how to use the 
catalog. The game lasted ten weeks 
and each week a new set of three ques- 
tions was placed above the catalog. 
The questions were to bring to their 
attention the three kinds of cards in 
the catalog, the author, title and sub- 
ject cards. Each child who asked to 
try the game was given an explanation 
of the kinds of cards in the catalog 
and how they were arranged. A set of 
sample cards helped in the explanation. 
They were given paper and pencil to 
answer the questions of the week, the 
papers were signed with the name, 
school and grade of each child. At the 
end of each week the papers handed in, 
were corrected and the names of the 
children who had answered all ques- 
tions correctly or made only one mis- 
take were placed on the Honor Roll 
for that week. There was great compe- 
tition between the different schools to 
see which could have the greatest num- 
ber of names on the Honor Roll. Mon- 
day became a very popular day in the 
children’s room for it was on Monday 
that the new set of questions was 
posted and that the Honor Roll ap- 
peared. One child could try the game 
as many times as he wished. [ach 
week interest increased as more and 
more children tried the game. The 
questions were made to include es- 
pecially subjects in connection with 
their school work and books of value 
but little known. In addition to find- 
ing the answers to questions in the 
catalog they were also asked to locate 
books on the shelves after finding the 
call number in the catalog. 

In addition to teaching the children 
the use of the catalog, it increased their 
knowledge of the resources of the li- 
brary and made them more self-reliant. 
One test of the success of the game 


has been the number of children who 
have asked how soon we will have an- 
other catalog game. 

A set of sample questions is given 
below: 

1. Who is the author of Master 
Skylark ? 

2. Give the name of another book 
by the same author. 

3. Write the author, title, and call 
number of two books about wireless 
telegraphy. 

The idea of the game was not origi- 
nal with us for we first saw it played 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

IsaAbEL DuBots. 
Adriance memorial library, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 





An Important Movement 

An important occasion in which li- 
brary service as a vocation for women 
Was on an equal footing with a num- 
ber of other lines of endeavor, was that 
of the “Fourth vocational conference 
on opportunities for women in occu- 
pations other than teaching,” held at 
the University of Wisconsin, February 
10-12. 

Speakers prominent in their various 
lines presented their subjects under 
five heads: Character and scope of the 
work; Training necessary for the work; 
Opportunity in the work; Salaries 
offered; Bibliography. Among the 
topics discussed were: Social service, 
Dr Graham Taylor; Visiting house- 
keeping, Florence Nesbit; Municipal 
sanitation, Mildred Chadsey; Interior 
decoration, Caroline Dudley; Oppor- 
tunities for women trained in chemis- 
try, Dr J. H. Mathews; Journalism. 
Ethel Coulson; Library work, M. FE. 
Ahern. 

The conference was held under the 
auspices of the women’s organization 
of the University of Wisconsin and 
was open to students of the university 
who attended regularly in considerable 
numbers. Several notable teachers, 
heads of smaller colleges and acade- 
mies throughout the state, were also 
present. 
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After each lecture, there were con- 
ference hours assigned where the stu- 
dents had opportunity to discuss the 
matter with the speakers. 

The interest in the library topic was 
most gratifying, an audience of be- 
tween 300 and 500 students being pres- 
ent. The conference period of one 
hour was extended to three and a half 
hours, and the intelligent questions 
asked showed an interest which will 
contribute to a better understanding 
of library work by those who were 
present, whether they make up their 
mind to take library work as _ their 
vocation or not. 

There has been a good deal said 
recent years about interesting college 
graduates in the library schools and 
the meeting at Madison is direct proof 
that there is a field for such endeavor 
and a real opportunity to be of service, 
not only to college students, but to the 
library profession, in making a_ fair 
presentation of library work as a voca- 
tion. 

The idea back of the whole conven- 
tion, to give advice and information 
to young women looking for a vocation 
is one that could be adopted with profit 
in many other colleges and universi- 
ties and the many expressions of grati- 
tude for small service showed an ap- 
preciation real and deep on the part of 
the students. 


bias House Day 
At the City library, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts 

A letter began it—or perhaps the 
kettle—a letter like the following, sent 
out to sixty libraries up and down the 
Connecticut Valley, with an added note 
on the part of local secretaries, that a 
cup of tea might be expected: 

To the Librarian: 

It is a pleasure to the librarian and staff 
of the Springfield city library to receive 
visits from neighboring librarians at any 
time, but occasionally a special Library 
Visitors’ day has been named in order that 
those who come may not only see the 
library to advantage but have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting other librarians. 


With this in mind, Wonday, December 28th, 
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has been designated as visiting day; and 
if you are to be in Springfield and care to 
call at the library, we shall hope to offer 
special facilities for seeing the work of the 
different departments. If December 28th 
is not a convenient date for you, we hope 
that you will not hesitate to come when- 
ever you find yourself in this neighbor- 
hood. 
Very cordially yours, 
Librarian. 

On the Sunday before the appointed 
Monday, the mercury dropped to the 
lowest point it ever reaches in New 
Kngland, but fifteen librarians and 
trustees braved the cold and arrived 
singly and in pairs from about 9 a. m. 
until sundown. ‘Their interests varied 
widely from that of the assistant li- 
brarian of one of New England’s larg- 
est libraries, to that of the librarian of 
the little library who had to wrestle 
with the problem of competition with 
a moving picture show in the same 
building. One college librarian, one 
branch librarian, and one children’s li- 
brarian, were among the number, but 
most of the guests represented libraries 
varying in size from 5,000 to 10,000 
volumes. .\s usual in such a company. 
some had up-to-date methods of admin- 
istration and _ catalogs and_ others 
were anxious to learn the alphabet of 
both. One was in trouble over the ar- 
rangement of S’s in author tables: 
another was in a quandary as to wheth- 
er foreigners should have books fur- 
nished in their own language, or should 
be held sternly to the Itnglish lan- 
guage. One contributed an interesting 
bit of news in telling of the building of 
a snug little new library, which just 
fitted the town’s needs, for $1800. 
Another told of how the children in 
her town had contributed $22, for juv- 
enile books, through the sale of a box 
of sweet chocolate. This item was im- 
mediately turned into capital as a sug- 
gestion for another library where a 
new charging system was needed. To 
be sure, the church and school had al- 
ready been fed on chocolate for benevo- 
lent purposes, but it was a taste that 
called for more. The library with a led- 
ver charging system had introduced a 
story hour which called out never less 
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than fifty-seven children and some- 
times eighty. The mention of children 
brought out the difficulty of keeping 
books and cards clean, a matter which 
the children’s librarian was called upon 
to solve. 

These problems were threshed out 
over the teacups which helped make an 
attractive corner in the upstairs lecture 
room, a corner made into a little alcove 
by a folding picture screen on which 
were displayed post cards of foreign 
views, loaned by a member of the staff. 
Another member added her window 
plants for decoration; another, bright 
red candles and shades. Naturally the 
guests lingered longest in this corner, 
and each member of the staff came for 
a few minutes’ chat and a cup of tea. 
Incidentally it was found that one of 
the busiest of the librarians was also 
a homemaker; that another found it 
hard to attend library meetings be- 
cause she had two hundred chickens to 
minister to (on comparing notes it was 
found that poultry raising is a favorite 
pastime for librarians) ; that an active 
trustee is a famous apple grower and 
lecturer. The trustee was the last 
guest and the city staff learned around 
the tea table some interesting points in 
rural life, and when the kettle ceased 
bubbling and the candles grew dim 
“Open house day” was voted a success 
worth repeating. 

IpA F. Farrar. 





What is needed now, is an organized 
campaign in every state for the ap- 
pointment in every state of a state su- 
pervisor of school libraries who can 
do for the state such work as has been 
done in Minnesota by the supervisor 
of school libraries, Miss Martha Wil- 
son. In order to bring such appoint- 
ments about, we urge that every state 
library association have a_ standing 
committee to work with the state 
teachers’ association in furthering the 
development of normal school, high 
school and rural school libraries.—/:.r- 
tract from report of N. E. A. committee 
on high school libraries. 
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Teaching Children How to Use the 
Library * 

While children are being and have 
been instructed how to use the li- 
brary for years, there has not been, 
so far as I am aware, any other in- 
stance in which systematic effort has 
been made by a library club to push 
this work along definite lines through- 
out the entire region covered by its 
membership. 

The plan of the Western Massachu- 
setts club contemplates primarily, that 
every child in the schools in western 
Massachusetts, especially the counties 
of Franklin, Hampshire and Hampden, 
shall have instruction of an hour’s dur-" 
ation on the use of the library. It is 
aimed to take this up during the final 
year of the grammar grade and for the 
instruction to be given in the majority 
of cases by the librarian, presumably 
in the library itself. The aim of this 
instruction is to make the child at 
home in the public library, inspire in 
him the feeling that the institution is 
his to make use of at all times and in so 
doing to make him familiar with the 
arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, the finding of books through 
the catalog, and the use of a very few 
of the most important reference works, 
in so far as the time permits. 

The outline contemplates the doing 
of this through brief instruction fol- 
lowed by a few minutes of practical 
work. It is believed that no more than 
this can be taken up with profit at a 
single exercise. At the outside only 
two or three of the most useful refer- 
ence books, the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia and the World Almanac can be 
treated within the time. Later, if this 
work is successfully accomplished in 
accordance with the aims of the club, 
it is hoped that a further outline or out- 
lines can be prepared for additional 
study of a similar character. It is be- 
lieved that the outline can be followed, 
at least in part, successfully in libraries 


*Presented at the Stockbridge meeting 
of the Massachusetts library club, October 
23, 1914. 
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of any size, though in its preparation 
the needs and opportunities of the 
smaller towns have been kept espe- 
cially in view, and nothing has been 
suggested which should not be feasible 
in every town which has an organized 
library, and as is well known Massa- 
chusetts hgs no town without one. 

In carrying out this plan the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of the teachers 
and school superintendents is not only 
to be desired but essential. The State 
Board of Education has been ap- 
proached in the matter and has indi- 
cated its interest and readiness to co- 
operate. 

The following is the outline of the 
proposed plan: 


Outline for an hour’s exercise on how to 
use the library 
To be taken up by the librarian with children of the 
highest grammar grade 
The library 

What is a library? Not merely a collection 
of books, but a storehouse of information, a 
place to find reading for amusement or in- 
struction. Information chiefly taken up under 
this exercise. 

What is the public library? Supported by 
the people and open to all the people it forms 
a part of the system of public education, and 
one which all can continue participating in 
through life. 

How many of you are in the habit of using 
the library? Your fathers’ taxes help support 
the library, and we would welcome you and 
urge you to regard it as your own for all 
legitimate purposes. 

The arrangement of books 

How many of you have ever noticed wheth- 
er the books seemed to be in any special order? 
It is necessary to group books on similar sub- 
jects together, as, e. g., all American histories. 

Can you think of some other kinds of books 
to be grouped together? Books on how to do 
things, bird books, travel books, cook books, 
etc. 

Have you ever noticed numbers on _ the 
books? (Explain briefly the general grouping 
and the numbering used in the library. If the 
decimal classification is used, explain the 
grouping into ten main divisions and what 
these are. Explain terms not readily under- 
stood.) 

(If book numbers are used show how it is 
necessary where there are many books on 
any subject to arrange them in some definite 
order so that any particular book can be 
quickly found, and that this order is usually 
alphabetical by author. In looking for a 
book by number find the classification num- 
ber first and then the book number.) 


How is biography arranged? Alphabetically 
by the individual about “whom the book is 
written. 

How is fiction arranged? Alphabetically by 
the authors. 

(Have a practical exercise giving each pupil 
the number of a book to be looked up on the 
shelves; then interchange the books and have 
them put away, the pupil remaining by the 
book until the librarian has verified the work.) 

The catalog 

Explain the necessity of having a key to the 
contents of the library when you are in search 
of some particular thing or book. What is such 
a key called? The catalog. 

How many of you are in the habit of using 
the catalog? 

What kinds of questions would you expect 
the catalog to answer? (A) Whether the li- 
brary has a book of a certain title. (B) What 
books the library has by any particular author. 
(C) What books the library has on any par- 
ticular topic. 

How are the cards in the catalog arranged ? 
Author, subject, and title, all in one alphabet, 
as in a dictionary. 

Of course you must know thoroughly the 
order of the letters of the alphabet, for this 
is absolutely essential in hundreds of ways in 
daily life. 

What are reference cards? Cards directing 
you to look in another place for the items 
you are in search of, as, e. g. Twain, Mark, 
see Clemens, S. L. 

(Have a sample set of typical cards, author, 
title, and subject, and reference, and explain 
the significance of the different parts, the call 
number, imprint, why the author’s name is in- 
verted, etc.) 

(Give pupils different topics, authors, and 
titles to look up in the catalog and then find 
the books from the call numbers.) 

Reference books 

What are reference books? Books contain- 
ing much information in small compass for 
use in the library only. 

How many can name a reference book? 

(a) The Dictionary. 

What do you use the dictionary for? Pri- 
marily to find the spelling and meaning of 
words, but many other things can be found 
there as well. 

How is it arranged? Alphabetically. 

What are some of the other things that can 
be found? The pronunciation, part of speech, 
earlier and possibly obsolete meanings, deriva- 
tion of the word, phrases illustrative of its use, 
idiomatic phrases or expressions into which it 
enters, pictures, synonyms and antonyms. 

(Quote sample word from the dictionary, 
reading all that is found under it, and have 
the children tell the above items as they are 
read. ) 

What supplementary material can be found 
in the dictionary? Abbreviations, biographical, 
geographical, scriptural names, foreign 
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phrases, names famous in literature, arbitrary 
signs, pictures, etc. 

here is this supplementary material 
found? At the foot of the page, and to some 
extent in the back, in the case of the New In- 
ternational; in the back of the Standard; in 
the text of the Century and in its Book of 
Names. 

(b) The Encyclopedia. 

How does the encyclopedia differ from the 
dictionary? Does not list all words, but gives 
extensive description of the topics included, 
treats of history and description of countries, 
lives of people, general subjects, such as nat- 
ural history, science, telegraphy, and the like. 

How is it arranged? Usually alphabetically. 

How do you use it? Notice the letters on 
the back to find the volume in which is the 
article which you desire. Heed the cross ref- 
erences. In the case of the Britannica use 
the index. 

(c) The World Almanac. 

What is it? A remarkable compilation pub- 
lished annually, giving an immense variety of 
facts and figures on politics, statesmanship, 
happenings of the day, great men of the time, 
officers of states and nations, etc. “If you 
cannot find a thing anywhere else look in the 
World Almanac.” 

How do you use it? By means of the index 
in the front. 

(The use of other reference books, such as 
indexes to periodicals, books of quotations, 
atlases, etc., can be taken up at the discretion 
of the librarian.) 

“When in doubt, consult the librarian.” 


GEo. L. Lewis. 
Westfield, Mass. 





Library Meetings 

Chicago—The February meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Western so- 
ciety of engineers on February 11, 
and consisted of an exhibition as well 
as addresses. The subject was “Made 
in Chicago”—the periodicals published 
in the city. About 400 publications 
were on exhibit, gathered through the 
effort of a cooperating committee of 
15 under the direction of the president 
of the club, Miss Louise B. Krause. 
This lot did not include dailies nor 
periodicals in foreign languages, but 
the large number on exhibit showed the 
comprehensive character of the pub- 
lishing activity in Chicago. 

There were three addresses. Dr 
Herbert E. Fleming, editor of Civil 
Service News, spoke of the history of 
efforts to establish literary periodicals 


in Chicago from the earliest days to 
1905, the attempts numbering 306, of 
which only about 10 per cent are liv- 
ing—The Dial being the only long es- 
tablished one. Miss Virginia Fairfax, 
editor of the Employe’s Bulletin of 
Robt. W. Hunt & Co., discussed 
“House organs” in a carefully pre- 
pared paper which opened up a new 
field to the view of most of those pres- 
ent. She classed these publications in 
two divisions, those intended for em- 
ployes only; and those intended for 
others, especially prospective  cus- 
tomers. The third address was by Mr 
Wallace Rice, on “A review of the 
Chicago literary periodicals of to-day.” 
Mr Rice, as a literary critic of experi- 
ence and standing, gave the members 
of the club a delightful talk, partly 
reminiscent, partly critical, which 
touched on early libraries in Chicago; 
the effect of the fire; some leading 
literary characters; the manner of 
starting some of the magazines; the 
“inside history” of others, and a word 
on the club of literary ‘men, the “Cliff 
Dwellers.” 

That the work of the club will not 
be lost is provided for by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take charge of 
the exhibit and to consider the ways 
and means of publishing a bibliog- 
raphy. A. H. SHEARER. 

Kansas City—On Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 8, the library workers of Kansas 
City and vicinity held the second meet- 
ing of the Missouri Valley library club 
at the Public library of Kansas City, 
Mo. The club passed immediately on 
convening to the consideration of the 
round table program which had been 
prepared. There were two round tables 
in progress in different rooms at the 
same time. One, partcipated in by li- 
brarians of special libraries was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Hibbard, librarian of 
the Jackson County Medical Asso- 
ciation library. At this session the 
subject: “Should the department of 
medical science be open to the public?” 
was presented by Miss Sarah Stanton, 
librarian of the Medical school of 
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Kansas university at Rosedale, Kansas; 
discussion by Mr Wright and Mrs 
Hibbard followed. Miss Douthart, 
head of the English department of the 
Kansas City high school, read a 
paper on “Reference help for English 
classes.” It was discussed by Miss 
Susie Shaffer, Miss Margaret Corbin 
and Miss Florence Smith. 

The second round table, which was 
to discuss questions incidental to pub- 
lic libraries, was conducted by Mr 
Bundy, of Leavenworth, Kansas. A 
variety of questions was taken up, 
among them: “The loaning of reference 
books,” “Best methods of accession- 
ing and taking inventory,” “Loaning of 
books to non-residents,” “System of 
collecting fines,” and “Should some of 
the popular magazines be dropped 
from our periodical lists?” Discussion 
was informal and participated in by 
nearly every one present. 

The feeling was generally expressed 
that the discussions had been of 
genuine interest and benefit to all. Be- 
fore adjournment the announcement 
was made that the next meeting would 
be of a purely social nature. 

I. R. Bunpy, 
Secretary. 

Maine—The annual meeting of the 
Maine library association was held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
Maine teachers’ association, at Port- 
land. 

Gerald D. Wilder, assistant librarian 
of Bowdoin college, presided. Mary 
H. Caswell, librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Waterville, acted as secretary. 

The morning session was devoted 
to general library topics, such as 
“Hours of opening,” “School libraries,” 
“Benefits of organization.” - A round 
table discussion on methods was con- 
ducted by the president. 

At the afternoon session there were 
addresses on “Reading of books,” by 
Professor George R. Elliott, Bowdoin 
college; “School libraries,” by Miss 
Richardson, Eastern state normal 
school; “Library instruction in 
schools,’ by Miss Folsom, of the 
Aroostook state normal school; “Local 


history, the library and the teacher,” 
by Miss Gilmore, librarian of the 
Maine historical society; “The college 
library and the teacher,” by Ralph kK. 
Jones, of the University of Maine. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were: President, Charles A. 
Flagg, Bangor; vice-presidents, Mary 
G. Gilman, Brunswick, Anna May 
Prescott, Auburn; secretary, Ralph K. 
Jones, Orono; treasurer, H. Mabel 
Leach, Portland. 


Massachusetts — On Thursday, Jan- 
uary 28, at Malden, occurred the 
eighty-sixth meeting of the Massachu- 
setts library club. The sessions were 
well attended, about 250 being present 
in the morning. 

Mrs Edward Holton James in the 
afternoon added to her reading of “The 
night shift” by Wilfred Wilson Gibson, 
and “The rising of the moon” by Lady 
Gregory one of Myra Kelly’s “Little 
citizens” stories. The annual dinner 
was held at the Exchange Club, Bos- 
ton, and Mr Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
secretary of the Boston museum of 
fine arts, gave an address on “Library 
document service.” He proposed that 
public libraries should assume as a 
branch of their official duty the reading 
aloud of books and extracts from books 
to groups gathered as hearers. 

The morning’s program opened with 
an address of welcome, and a sketch 
of the library’s inception and develop- 
ment by Dr Godfrey Ryder, president 
of the Board of trustees of the Malden 
public library. 

Professor Bigelow, of the Massa- 
chusetts institute of technology, drew 
attention to the fact that the union 
list of periodicals and society publica- 
tions of Boston and vicinity, while still 
being compiled by Mr Homer, was 
now under the direction of a commit- 
tee of whom Mr William C. Lane, of 
Harvard, is chairman. Of the neces- 
sary $1,400 needed, $630 has already 
been subscribed. Libraries are urged 
to contribute both titles and money. 

Miss Chandler, of Amherst Agricul- 
tural college, was in charge of an ex- 
hibit of literature on agricultural sub- 
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jects. Her object was to advertise the 
extension schools and lecture courses 
conducted by the college, and to ap- 
prise librarians of the small libraries 
of the printed material on bees, poultry 
and kindred topics that can be borrowed 
from there. 

Miss Jones for the Free public li- 
brary commission made similar an- 
nouncement in regard to libraries of 
general literature. The commission 
had an exhibit of “Attractive children’s 
books.” Miss Campbell spoke of the 
books for foreigners exhibited by the 
commission. 

Drew B. Hall of Somerville moved 
the following: That the Chair appoint 
a committee of five on children’s work: 
the committee to consider, to take and 
recommend actions for the further de- 
velopment of library work with juven- 
ile citizens, in children’s rooms, in 


schools and elsewhere. It was so 
voted. 
The paper “The country library 


versus the donor and the architect,” 
by Miss Alice G. Chandler, trustee of 
the Lancaster town library, was a plea 
for sensible library buildings, espe- 
cially in small towns. Instead of the 
memorial marble palaces so often 
found in which convenience, economy 
in cost of running the building, ample 
shelf room and space for growth are 
frequently sacrificed for architectural 
effects, buildings better suited to the 
everyday needs of towns and villages 
should be built. They should be com- 
fortable and homelike, the books should 
be accessible, shelving should be built 
for many years’ growth, and a hall 
should be available for lectures and 
exhibitions. The building should not 
be so elaborately magnificent that it 
would be a sacrilege to put up a poster 
or a list of books, or stretch a wire for 
a row of photographs. 
“Joining the club” 

Gertrude H. Lockwood, children’s 
librarian of the Brookline public li- 
brary, said she had offered either 
“Some experiences in work with chil- 
dren,” or “Club work in the library” 
as the subject for her talk, but since 
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she found herself down for both she 
would combine the two. 

Her narrative covered the work she 
had done while in Pittsburgh. She 
was told to found a club in some dis- 
trict of the city, inaccessible to the 
central library or toa branch, and with 
that meager suggestion she was left to 
work out her own salvation. 

Thinking of nothing better to do she 
started off down an unpromising hill- 
side in a disreputable part of the city 
and presently found a group of boys 
encamped around a fire. She stopped 
to talk, and discovering that they rep- 
resented a “club” told them about the 
one she had—(in mind). They, too, 
were interested in reading, so Miss 
Lockwood had her opening. She sat 
down and told them first the “Tar 
baby” and then other stories, until the 
boys reciprocated by telling her stories 
and finally after much private consul- 
tation by inviting her to their club. 

They led her to a shack down on the 
river front. They had built it them- 
selves. It consisted of two parts. One 
room was for the president only, but 
on this occasion the guest was allowed 
to enter too. The place was papered 
with Sunday supplements, and there 
were more dime novels piled up in 
that one room than Miss Lockwood 
had ever seen before in all her life put 
together. 

She was not acquainted with that 
style of literature to any great extent, 
so she asked whether she might bor- 
row some books. The boys picked out 
the ones they thought “fit for a lady,” 
and she left, having made arrange- 
ments to meet “the club” some future 
afternoon and tell more stories. 

They met at the home of one of the 
group the next week. Although the 
place was Bohemian, no one seemed 
to mind, and Miss Lockwood was soon 
in the midst of her stories and the dis- 
cussion of her books. Everyone had 
a good time and after that meetings 
were a regular weekly occurrence. 
Miss Lockwood meantime sent down 
books from the library, and the demand 
for that kind grew. 
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Through the first group of boys an- 
other group was unearthed. Not 
exactly unearthed either, for a great 
secrecy as to their headquarters and 
membership was consistently main- 
tained, so much so in fact that when 
100 books for 100 boys was requested, 
the library authorities were at first in 
doubt as to whether they had better 
lend them. The experiment proved 
satisfactory, however, for not only 
books but boys turned up in time and 
the latter became steady patrons of 
the library. 

Another instance cited by Miss 
Lockwood could almost be called an 
experiment in self government. In 
the reading room of the library she had 
to deal with a gang of about 45 boys, 
noisy, ungovernable and on mischief 
bent. The leader having at last bor- 
rowed a book, kept it until the fine on 
it amounted to sixty cents. Miss 
Lockwood one day asked him whether 
he did not pay his debts of honor and, 
not waiting to hear his “I don’t care 
whether I do or not,” set him to work 
at an interesting library job, for which 
she gave him 10 cents an hour. After 
that she never had to speak to the 45, 
their leader did the disciplining. 

Miss Lockwood worked hand in 
hand with the juvenile court, and it 
was her experience that most boys’ 
crimes are copied literally from the 
dime novel, particularly those of the 
Jesse James and Nick Carter variety. 
Nevertheless one of her ideas is not to 
discourage the reading of dime novels. 
Those of the wild west type she has 
read aloud and the boys have found 
out for themselves how silly they 
sound. She considers reading together 
the first three chapters of Huckleberry 
Finn invaluable in introducing herself 
to her boy friends—it makes them feel 
that she is “one of them.” She suc- 
ceeds in substituting the better book 
for the poorer, not by discouraging the 
use of the former but by encouraging 
the use of the latter. 

President Coolidge read the follow- 
ing announcement: 

Miss Marie Shedlock, famous Eng- 
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lish story teller, will be in this coun- 
try after February 1. Those inter- 
ested in having her come to Boston 
should communicate with Miss Alice 
M. Jordan, Boston Public Library. 
Can we afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity ? 
Evucenia M. HEnry, 
Recorder. 


Tennessee—The Tennessee library as- 
sociation held its thirteenth annual 
meeting on January 12, 1915, at the 
Carnegie library of Nashville. The pro- 
gram follows: 

1) A survey of public library facilities in 
Tennessee—(a) Cities, (b) Towns, (c) Rural 
Districts. Miss Mary U. Rothrock, Cossitt 
library, Memphis. 

2) Practical ways in which this association 
may help. Miss A. T. Eaton, University of 
Tennnessee library, Knoxville. 

3) Professional standards. Miss Marilla W. 
Freeman, Goodwyn Institute library, Memphis. 

4) Cod6peration of the association with 
State agencies. Supt A. C. Nute, Union City. 

This program had been planned with 
a view to bringing to the attention of 
the association, the public library situ- 
ation in the state and developing 
through papers and discussions some 
definite scheme for a betterment of 
conditions. Miss Rothrock read an ex- 
cellent paper in which she presented 
some very interesting comparisons be- 
tween expenditures for city schools. 
and the incomes of city libraries, and 
the number of towns and rural districts 
without any libraries of any descrip- 
tion. Miss Eaton’s paper offered sug- 
gestions for the association’s undertak- 
ing this year a combined library survey 
and publicity campaign of the towns 
and rural districts. The chief sugges- 
tions were to send letters to the county 
courts, town councils, boards of trade, 
etc., to lay before them the practical 
needs and results of public library fa- 
cilities in their communities; to send 
an interesting article each month to the 
chief paper in each county and solicit 
correspondence with any one _ inter- 
ested in beginning a county or town 
library in his community. 

These suggestions brought out much 
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discussion with the result that Miss 
Freeman made a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a library extension com- 
mitee to undertake a publicity cam- 
paign this year. The motion carried 
and the following comittee was ap- 


pointed: Miss Jennie Lauderdale, 
chairman, Miss Rothrock and Miss 
Drake. 


Miss Freeman’s admirable paper on 
“Professional standards” was a plea 
for adequate general education and 
technical training as a foundation for 
all library workers. The duties and re- 
wards of the librarian were described 
in no uncertain terms and all who 
heard Miss Freeman felt ready and 
glad to work hard for better libraries 
and more of them in Tennessee. 

Supt Nute of Union City was at the 
last moment prevented from attending 
and his paper was, therefore, not pre- 
sented. 

A telegram was read from Miss Dun- 
lap, librarian of the Chattanooga pub- 
lic library, extending an invitation to 
the association to hold its next annual 
meeting in Chattanooga. By unani- 
mous vote it was decided that the 1916 
meeting be held in Chattanooga and 
that the time be changed either to the 
Spring or the Autumn, the exact date 
to be decided later. 

The following officers were elected: 
Miss Margaret Dunlap, Chattanooga, 
president; first vice-president, Mr 
Chas. D. Johnston, librarian Cossitt 
library, Memphis; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs Bettie M. Murfree, librarian 
of Middle Tennessee State normal 
school ; secretary-treasurer, Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Bloomstein, librarian of the 
George Peabody college for teachers, 
Nashville. 

The evening session consisted of a 
joint meeting of the Tennessee library 
association and the Public school of- 
ficers association. It was called “An 
author’s reading.” Will Allen Drom- 
goole had charge of the evening and 
read selections from her works. 


MarGaret M. E. KERCHEVAL, 
Secretary. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The January issue of Branch Library 
News, published by the New York public 
library, contains a list of the works writ- 
ten by Robert Louis Stevenson and also 
a list of works about Stevenson. 


In the Yearbook of the Goodwyn in- 
stitute, Memphis, Tenn., Miss Marilla 
W. Freeman, librarian of the institute. 
has some practical suggestions as to 
library publicity and information. 


“Fairy stories to tell and sugges- 
tions for the story-teller,” is the title 
of a little pamphlet compiled by Nina 
C. Brotherton, instructor in story tell- 
ing in the Cleveland public library. 


The University of Illinois has issued 
a list of popular books on household 
science. These books were on exhibi- 
tion during the School for housekeep- 
ers held at the University, January 
18-30, 1915. 

“Immigrant and library: Italian 


helps,” a list of selected books, by John 
Foster Carr, has been published by the 


Immigrant Publication Society, 241 
Fifth avenue, New York City. Price, 


35¢ postpaid. 

“A finding list of the books in some 
of the classes of language and literature 
in the Virginia state library,” and a “List 
of some books on debating,” both com- 
piled by Earl G. Swem, have been issued 
by the Virginia state library. 


The New York public library has 
issued annotated lists covering the fol- 
lowing: Favorite stories of the library 
reading clubs; Stories of romance and 
imagination; Plays of 13 countries; 
As interesting as a novel; New York 
City and the development of trade. 


In a limited edition of 100 copies, the 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia., issued 
October, 1914, a little volume containing 
an article by Malcolm G. Wyer, formerly 
librarian of the State university of Iowa, 
relating to Iowa book plates. The volume 
has numerous reproductions of these, in- 
cluding several impressions direct from 
the original coppers. 
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The Carnegie library of Ottawa has 
issued a selected list of “Fiction in 
l:nglish,” prepared for Canadian public 
libraries by W. J. Sykes, B. A., li- 
brarian of the Public library of Ottawa. 
The list is arranged alphabetically 
under authors, and contains between 
1,800 and 2,000 novels selected from the 
Canadian point of view. 

A selected list of “Books which will 
benefit the business reader” has been 
compiled by C. H. Weiser, of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Kansas City. 
He records this as a reading course, 
and an aid to efficiency for the em- 
ployes of the company. All the books 
on the list have been put into conven- 
ient places in the Public library of 
Kansas City for the use of the business 
men. 

The Queen’s Work is the title of a 
magazine of Catholic activities and the 
official organ of the Sodality in Amer- 
ica, just beginning its second volume. 

In addition to the news of move- 
ments of special interest to Catholic 
young people, there are stories, poetry 
and discussions of topics of general 
interest. While the direct aim is to 
further the Catholic faith, there is little 
preaching, but ideas of duty to one’s 
fellow man are found in abundance, 
commendable to those of every faith or 
none. 


“The continental drama of today : Out- 
lines for its study,” is the title of a very 
helpful volume issued by Henry Holt & 
Co., for Barrett H. Clark. 

A discussion of the various dramatists 
and their work, in a simple, direct way, 
together with bibliographies of the most 
important plays, and these accompanied 
by an analysis of one or two of the lead- 
ing dramas of each author discussed, 
makes a book for the student of drama 
that will be very helpful, particularly for 
those whose experience and knowledge 
of such literature are not extensive. For 
classes studying in groups or colleges, the 
volume is illuminating and instructive. 

Mr Clark is the son of the well known 
dramatic reader and author, Professor 
S. H. Clark, head of the department of 


public speaking, University of Chicago, 
so that his environment and opportunity 
have been of the sort to fit him especially 
well for the career which he has chosen, 
that of presenting studies of the drama. 

“A glossary of library terms in Eng- 
lish, Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and Swedish,” has 
been compiled by Axel Moth, chief of 
the Reference department of the cata- 
loging division of the New York public 
library, and is published as No. 10 in 
the “Useful reference series,” by Bos- 
ton Book Co., price, 75c net. 

According to the preface, the com- 
pilation has been made from foreign 
library handbooks and_ periodicals, 
with the hope that it may promote the 
intercourse of librarians who speak 
different tongues. In the first part, the 
entry is given in English with a defi- 
nition according to English usage, fol- 
lowed by the various foreign terms 
used to indicate the same thing. After- 
wards the list of terms are given in 
their original language, with the defi- 
nition in English. 

The little volume of 58 pages will 
undoubtedly prove a very useful tool 
in the hands of catalogers or those who 
wish to peruse foreign library litera- 
ture. 

Another useful pamphlet by the 
same company is a “List of series and 
sequels for juvenile readers,” compiled 
by Katharine H. Ward, of the Wil- 
mington Institute free library. 

This is intended as a time-saver for 
busy children’s librarians when the in- 
satiable appetite for “the next book” 
is at full tide in a busy season. 


“Canadian woman’s annual and social 
service directory,” has been issued. 

The purpose, as outlined in the pref- 
ace, is to suggest the background of Can- 
adian life; the country, the people, the 
government; to give information as to 
the more important lines of women’s 
work, associations and social agencies to 
aid those seeking sources of information 
or desirous to codperate with other 
workers. 

Some of the topics-are: Postal and 
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miscellaneous information; Notes on 
Canada and population ; Government and 
leaders of societies; Political status of 
women; Child welfare; Education; Pro- 
fessions and employments; Agriculture 
and country life; Community work; Re- 
formatory and correctional agencies ; So- 
cial training. 

The volume of 232 pages is full of in- 
formation, all valuable to somebody. The 
volume has a very good index. 


Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Single Tax In- 
dex, issued quarterly by Ralph Cros- 
man, San Francisco, is the title of an 
exhaustive index with about 200 titles, 
references and cross-references, of the 
land question throughout the world. 

The entries automatically index 
themselves, and cover very completely 
the land question, single tax, land tax, 
tax reform, land value, land monopoly 
and cognate subjects. 

All this represents a_ prodigious 
amount of work. <A very exhaustive 
system of added entries in some cases 
shows the widest investigations. Short 
annotations in many instances make 
clear the character of the entry, and 
the source of the material, publisher’s 
place and price, giving a value that 
many indexes lack. 

No. 1 is of quarto size, 102 pages, 
and full up of important references to 
a subject of universal interest. It 
ought to have a place at the right hand 
of every reference librarian in the 
country. 

A new musical periodical is the Mu- 
sical Quarterly. The first number, 150 
pages, announces that the magazine is to 
be devoted only to articles of serious im- 
port and more lasting qualities, on mu- 
sical arts. Criticism, comment and the 
“pink tea” discussion of artists are to be 
excluded. 

The editor is Mr O. G. Sonneck, chief 
of the musical division of the Library of 
Congress, whose knowledge and treat- 
ment of music bespeaks a high class qual- 
ity for the new periodical. 

“The first number contains the follow- 
ing articles: “Edward McDowell: as I 
knew him,” by T. P. Currier of Boston ; 
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“America’s first grand opera season,” by 
Frances Rogers; “Musicology,” by Pro- 
fessor Waldo S. Pratt, a new term, which 
he treats under seven divisions in a very 
comprehensive way. J. A. Fuller Mait- 
land writes on concert work both from 
a pleasurable and scientific point of view, 
and “The function of musical criticism,” 
is presented by W. J. Anderson. W. H. 
Hadows discusses “Some aspects of 
modern music.” H. T. Henry deals with 
the notions which are held by many with 
regard to music reform in the Catholic 
church. Francis Toye answers nega- 
tively the question, “Is music reserva- 
tion justifiable?” “The measurement of 
musical talent,” is treated by Carl E. 
Seashore. 

The Musical Quarterly is a serious at- 
tempt to discuss music on a higher plane 
than is usually done in periodicals de- 
voted to that art, and it remains to be 
seen whether the appreciation of such 
valuable work by musicians and music 
devotees will give the magazine the sup- 
port which it deserves and which would 
mark its supporters as intelligent students 
of the field which they essay to enter. 


Elizabeth V. Dobbins, librarian of 
the Accounting library of the New 
York Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
New York City, has issued a catalog 
of that library. The main entries are 
in black-faced type, with descriptive 
notes, which makes it very easy to 
use. The classification is based on the 
D. C., with a modification of the exten- 
sions to meet the needs of the library 

More than half of the entries in the 
73> pages are of pamphlet material, 
which is treated as fully as the books, 
while a list of periodicals and papers 
on file are given, as well as a list of 
the bound periodicals. 

If a library could have a_ printed 
catalog, surely nothing better typo- 
graphically could be asked than this 
of the Accounting library, but not all 
libraries have as much money to spend 
for anything as the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

The spelling of “catalog” by Miss 
Dobbins is regrettable. 
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Notes from Foreign Sources* 
Austria-Hungary 

The workers for popular libraries and 
education in Vienna mourn the recent 
death of two strong co-laborers, Robert 
Meyer and Eduard Reyer. 

Germany 

War libraries are the latest topic in 
German library periodicals. The com- 
mittee in Hamburg had collected, Sep- 
tember, 1914, more than 50,000 bound 
volumes, besides unbound books, news- 
papers, and pictures. Consignments have 
been made to the hospitals as well as to 
the army in the field, and to the navy. 
Requests have been filled for scientific, 
technical and foreign works. In Upper 
Silesia the government requested the 
libraries in places where military hos- 
pitals were established to provide them 
with books as part of their regular loan 
department work, and up to October this 
had been done in 25 places. Up to 
September 23 the Verein vom hl. Karl 
Borromaus had collected nearly 60,000 
books for wounded soldiers; and this 
Verein pleads for keeping open the 
libraries during the war, as “those who 
remain behind wish to and ought to 
read under the oppressive conditions 
obtaining at the moment.” 

Die Biicherwelt is the organ of the 
Verein vom hl. Karl Borromaus, Bonn, 
and is now in its twelfth year, and the 
editor is Hermann Herz, Dettlingen 
(Hohenzollern). Many of the articles 
are of general literary character ; library 
news, and book reviews also are given a 
place, and the whole is specially intended 
to promote the reading welfare of Ro- 
man Catholic youth. 

Der Bibliothekar, Leipzig, is a monthly 
social-democratic publication in its sixth 
year in 1914. It is devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Arbeiterbibliotheken (work- 
ers’ libraries). The August and October 
issues contain a continued article not yet 
concluded, entitled, “Die amerikanischen 





*As may be easily understood, the European 
war has interfered to a large extent with the 
receipt of foreign exchanges, and this fact 
will account for gaps in the review of this 
literature during the continuance of the war. 
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Volksbibliotheken und die amerikanische 
Bibliothekgesellschaft in Chikago,” as 
well as an account of the American 
library exhibit in the Leipzig “Bugra.” 

Die Volksbiicheret in Oberschlesien, 
Breslau, is the organ of the Verband 
oberschlesischer Volksbiichereien, and is 
edited by R. Kuster, Oppeln, and K. 
Kaisig, Gleiwitz, and was in its eighth 
year of publication in 1914. A leading 
feature for 1914 was a series of articles 
by Paul Knotel on “The choice of books 
for popular libraries.” The series be- 
gins with the axiom that the books are 
there to be read. [Emphasis is put on the 
thought that the growth of the library is 
not to be estimated simply by the external 
increase in the number of volumes, but 
also by the inner growth of those who 
read its books. Immoral books should be 
excluded, but there is often great dif- 
ficulty in deciding where desirable stim- 
ulation of the imagination ends and 
where its harmful excitation begins. An 
earnestly written book might safely be 
put in the hands of adults which would 
not be advisable children’s reading. Pic- 
tures have a special value in preparing 
the way for the printed word. A thin 
book with illustrations will often be read 
when a thick book without them would 
not be. German picture books are recom- 
mended for their attractiveness to Poles 
who know but little German. Collec- 
tions of Marchen and Sagen interest 


‘those whose mental life is still typical, 


primitive, rather than individual. Various 
editions of picture books and Marchen 
are cited, and Fliegende Blatter gets a 
friendly word as part of a plea for giving 
library readers a chance to laugh. 
Italy 

The Hon Daneo, minister of educa- 
tion, in an official communication has 
urged all the popular libraries to ally 
themselves with the Federazione italiana 
delle biblioteche popolari, Milan. 

Palermo now has 120 school libraries 
containing a total of 4,720 volumes. The 
promoters of these libraries have been 
working in behalf of them for five years, 
and look upon them as forerunners of a 
more comprehensive system of public 
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libraries in Palermo and elsewhere in 
Sicily. In Palermo a popular library con- 
taining over 1,000 volumes has recently 
been opened in quarters specially fitted 
up for its use. So reports Verso la luce! 

Bellagio has received the first Italian 
private gift to a popular library, and it 
includes a building in classical style, 
books and an endowment. The children 
of Domenico Vitali have made a me- 
morial gift to the place of their father’s 
birth, which has been augmented by the 
cooperation of their father’s brother. 
The Federazione aided the installation of 
the library in every possible way, and 
the whole was turned over to the com- 
mune, July, 1914. 

La Bibliofilia, Florence, under the di- 
rection of Leo S. Olschki, has completed 
its 16th volume. It presents a printed 
page that is a joy to the eye, and its 
numerous photographic facsimiles of 
manuscripts suggest the treasures of old- 
world libraries. A special feature is the 
“Courrier de France,” by Amédée Boi- 
net, of the Bibliotheque St. Geneviéve, 
Paris. As the French exchanges have 
failed to come, French library news is 
being taken from this source. 

Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi, 
Florence, is preeminently a_ scholarly 
publication. The last two issues received 
contain a continued article on “Italian 
Manuscripts in Swedish Libraries,” by 
Paul Hogberg, of the library of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala. Similar articles fre- 
quently appear in European library peri- 
odicals, much oftener than in American 
journals, because, alas, American libra- 
ries have relatively few manuscripts. A 
lavishly illustrated article in the same 
Rivista on “Decorative Art in the Bind- 
ing of the Book,” by Raffaele Venturi, 
director of the Scuola di legatoria sales- 
iana, Florence, would delight any book- 
lover, for the pictures translate them- 
selves to any appreciative eye. 

A law has been proposed in Italy by 
the Hon Cappelli requiring a popular 
circulating library in every commune. 
The law as submitted embodied to a 
large extent the views of the Federa- 
zione italiana delle biblioteche popolari. 


But contrary to the advocacy of the Fed- 
erazione, the proposed law imposes a 
small reading tax; the Federazione, of 
course, fears that any fee may operate to 
keep away from the libraries exactly 
those who need them most. La Coltura 
popolare, Milan, June 15, 1914, gives in 
full the speech made by the Hon Cap- 
pelli in introducing the law in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and also the amended 
text of the proposed law. 

This address is an attractive presenta- 
tion of the possibilities of the popular 
library as already realized in a measure 
in other countries and as needed in Italy. 
Two classes of books are indicated as 
specially needed in such a library, those 
that help to solve the problems of prac- 
tical life in the place where the library 
is located, and those that make it possible 
to pass a pleasant hour. The library must 
be near the reader, hence each commune 
needs one, and the larger ones need two 
or three. The books in these libraries 
should be clearly written and well illus- 
trated. Prejudices hostile to the library 
may easily be aroused by permitting the 
gift of books not adapted to its clientele; 
and reading itself may be made odious 
because the first book obtained from the 
library was one that the donor no longer 
knew what to do with! Mere compends 
are likely to check rather than encourage 
reading, the instructive book in the pop- 
ular library should tell enough to be in- 
teresting. The libraries established by 
national legislation need constant and af- 
fectionate local care. The object of lo- 
cating the libraries in the school buildings 
is not to make them distinctively school 
libraries, but to avoid initial expense. 
The books should provide reading for all 
ages and classes. 

It is assumed that teachers will gladly 
act as librarians for the sake of access 
to more books. The commune is ex- 
pected to contribute five lire (one dollar) 
per year for each one hundred inhabit- 
ants, and the necessary bookcases. Gifts 
are to be solicited from residents of the 
commune with the understanding that 
the name of the donor may, if desired, be 
placed on the first and last pages of the 
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The circulating popular library in every 
village is the best method for rendering 
permanent the benefits of instruction, for 
which both the national government and 
the communes spend so much now. 

The government will appoint an auton- 
omous central commission to conserve 
the interests of these libraries and to dis- 
burse government funds appropriated 
for them. This commission may choose 
foreign works for translation and print- 
ing, it may choose from books already 
published and arrange discounts to the 
popular libraries, it may institute prizes 
for books best adapted to these libraries, 
or give orders for such books to writers 
already well known, it may recommend 
books to the libraries. To set money free 
for these objects, the Hon Cappelli 
recommends doing away with some of 
the tons of government documents now 
published, and requiring each ministry 
to provide instead high grade popular 
manuals in its particular field. 

Among points in the law not noted in 
the address are:—the permission to ex- 
change books between libraries ; after the 
promulgation of the law, the communes 
may have one year to carry out its pro- 
visions; the funds for the use of the 
commission are to be two million lire 
(about $400,000) to be used in the four 
years from 1915-16 to 1918-19; the read- 
ing tax may be for those connected with 
the schools not more than 30 centesimi 
(6 cents) nor less than 10 centesimi (2 
cents) per month; six months will be al- 
lowed tor perfecting the administration 
of the commission. 

La Coltura popolare, June 30, 1914, 
publishes a detailed criticism of this Cap- 
pelli library law. Among many, the chief 
point of attack seems to be this, that the 
proposed central commission . overlaps 
the existing Federazione, and that the 
contemplated methods of operation can- 
not be so effective as those already tested 
out successfully by the Federazione. The 
law is interpreted as providing no per- 
manently responsible entity back of each 
library. Skepticism is expressed about 
putting library work on teachers, and ex- 
ception is taken regarding the limitations 
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placed on books dealing with economic 
and religious topics. Postal and railway 
franking privileges are claimed for the 
work of book distribution already car- 
ried on by the Federazione, as well as 
for that of the proposed commission. 
Another Italian suggestion is a na- 
tional library circulating by mail, but the 
heads of the Iederazione say, “One thing 
at a time,” and would give precedence to 
efforts on behalf of the Cappelli law. 
LopiLLaA AMBROSE. 





Note on Columbia University Library 


The annual report of Columbia Uni- 
versity library, which is made for the 
year 1913-14 by Frederick C. Hicks, 
assistant librarian, records a circulation 
of 221,149 volumes, and a_ reading 
rooms use of 889,389 volumes. 

Many administrative and _ other 
changes are noted. When the libra- 
rianship became vacant January 1,1914, 
on the resignation of Dr William Daw- 
son Johnston, the assistant librarian 
was placed in charge of the library ad- 
ministration, under the general direc- 
tion of the president. A library coun- 
cil at first with advisory powers only, 
was appointed and to this council, 
was later transferred, pending the ap- 
pointment of a librarian, the powers 
and duties of librarian, the assistant 
librarian becoming secretary of the 
council, and acting as its deputy in the 
library administration. Important 
changes within the library, in the in- 
terest of economy of administration, 
have been 1) the total discontinuance 
of the serials department and a divi- 
sion of its duties between the cata- 
log and accessions departments, 2) a 
consolidation of the gift, exchange and 
order departments to form an acces- 
sions department and 3) the installa- 
tion of a central accounting and sup- 
ply department. Certain duties of the 
order department have been trans- 
ferred to department librarians who 
have been made definitely responsible 
for information about orders on their 
respective funds, department accounts, 
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books purchased with the money given. 
etc. Other changes include the dis- 
continuance of the library bindery and 
of the official catalog and the stopping 
of work on the union list of serials, 
and the recarding of the general cat- 
alog. By all such changes a net re- 
duction of the staff by some 25 per- 
sons has been accomplished. 





“And Are We Then So Soon Forgot!” 


A librarian writes: 

A promising high school student 
came into the library one Sunday after- 
noon and asked me to show him where 
he could find “Fool’s index.” Shades 
of our fathers! 





In view of the controversy over the ship- 
ment of food to Germany, two passages in 
Law and usage of war, the authoritative 
handbook on international law by Sir 
Thomas Barclay, the great English jurist 
and diplomat, that has just been published 
in this country, are of especial interest. 
Under the heading neutrality he writes: 
“Tt is the duty of the neutral State to grant 
impartially to the one or the other belliger- 
ent any rights, advantages, or privileges 
which, according to the recognized usage of 
nations, are not considered as an interven- 
tion in the struggle...A neutral State is 
bound not to permit any violation by either 
belligerent of his sovereign rights.” Under 
the heading “Contraband of war,” he quotes 
the Declaration of London as_ follows: 
“Conditional contraband” (including food- 
stuffs) “is liable to capture if it is shown 
to be destined for the use of the armed 
forces of a government department of the 
enemy State...The destination referred to 
is presumed to exist if the goods are con- 
signed to enemy authorities, or to a con- 
tractor established in the enemy country 
who, as a matter of common knowledge, 
supplies articles of this kind to the enemy. 
A similar presumption arises if the goods 
are consigned to a fortified place belonging 
to the enemy, or other place serving as a 
base for the armed forces of the enemy.” 
To this rule the British Government has 
added, since war was declared, the follow- 
ing interpretation: “The destination re- 
ferred to may be inferred from any suff- 
cient evidence, and shall be presumed to 
exist if the goods are consigned to or for 
an agent of ‘the enemy State, or to or for 
a merchant or other person under the con- 
trol of the authorities of the enemy State.” 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 

Alice E. Jordan, custodian of the 
children’s room, Boston public library, 
lectured to the Training school Janu- 
ary 21 on “Work with children in New 
England” and “Social conditions in 
Boston and how the library meets 
them.” 

“The listening child” 
of a story teller” were the subjects of 
two lectures given by Mrs Edna 
Lyman Scott, Feb. 6. 

Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
work with children, New York public 
library, visited the school February 8 
and lectured on “The love of books” 
and “Work of the children’s depart- 
ment of the New York public library.” 
The latter lecture was illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

C. Valentine Kirby, 
art in the Pittsburgh 
and designer of book plates, gave a 
talk on book plates to the class 
February 10. The talk was supple- 
mented by an exhibit of book plates 
from the collection of Mr Kirby. 

During the winter term junior stu- 
dents are scheduled one morning each 
week at the Central and Branch lend- 
ing desks. 


and “The creed 


supervisor of 
public schools 


Alumni notes 
Louise Franklin Bache, ’11, has re- 
signed from the position of children’s 
librarian in the De Kalb branch, 
Brooklyn public library, to become 
Children’s librarian in the Rosenberg 


library, Galveston, Texas. 
Edith Endicott, ’14, has been ap- 


pointed children’s librarian, Washing- 
ton County free library, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Marie Hamilton Law, 
appointed registrar of the Train- 
ing school for children’s librarians. 

S. C. N. Bocte. 
University of Illinois 

The tribute to Miss Katharine L. 
Sharp, read by Miss Frances Simpson 
before the Illinois library association 
meeting at Springfield last October, 


08, has been 
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has been issued as an attractively 
printed brochure. A copy will be sent 
to Miss Sharp’s former students as far 
as the addresses are obtainable by the 
Library school office. 

The Library club held its December 
meeting on Thursday, December 17, 
at Osborne Hall, about 75 being pres- 
ent. The meeting was addressed by 
Dean Kendric C. Babcock, of the Col- 
lege of liberal arts and sciences, for- 
merly of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Dean Babcock spoke on “Stand- 
ards of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation,” a most interesting address 
founded on an experience lasting over 
several years in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. At the close of the address 
the members of the senior class gave 
an entertainment which they called 
“The busy hour,” descriptive of an 
afternoon in a public library. The club 
did not meet in January. 

Mr and Mrs F. K. W. Drury enter- 
tained the members of the library staff 
and faculty of the Library school at 
their home on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Edna Lyman Scott’s course in chil- 
dren’s work, including 25 lectures for 
the seniors and 10 for the junior stu- 
dents, was given this year in February 
and the first half of March, beginning 
February 15 and closing March 20. At 
the close of Mrs Scott’s lectures the 
seniors will be assigned for the month 
of field work in the codperating libra- 
ries of Illinois. 

The biennial visit of the students of 
the Library school to the libraries, 
book stores, binderies and printing es- 
tablishments of Chicago and vicinity 
was this year scheduled for the second 
week in February, 8-13. By what 
seems little short of a miracle, the 
weather conditions for the entire week 
were most favorable, which added very 
greatly to the comfort and pleasure of 
the party. Among the places visited 
were the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can library association, the Chicago 
public library and_ several of its 
branches and stations, the publishing 
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house of A. C. McClurg & Co., the 
Printer’s school of R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons, the Monastery Hill Bindery, 
operated by Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, 
the Newberry library, the John Crerar 
library, the Oak Park and Evanston 
public libraries, the University of Chi- 
cago libraries, and the libraries of 
Northwestern university and Garrett 
Biblical institute, the factory of the 
Library Bureau and the Ryerson li- 
brary of the Art institute. At all of 
the places visited the party received 
the heartiest hospitality, and at several 
places afternoon tea was served. 

In addition to the institutions above 
mentioned which constituted the reg- 
ular schedule for the party, the stu- 
dents had dinner at Hull House on 
Wednesday evening, and witnessed a 
special performance of Oscar Wilde’s 
play, “The importance of being 
earnest,” presented by the Hull House 
players. Mr and Mrs George B. Utley, 
Miss Mary E. Ahern and Miss Dick 
of Los Angeles joined the party at 
Hull House. A number of the party 
were also guests of the Chicago library 
club on Thursday evening. The stu- 
dents visited a number of the branches 
of the Chicago public library under 
the guidance of the members of Mr 
Legler’s staff, devoting Wednesday 
afternoon to that purpose. The entire 
party numbered 39 and was under the 
direction of E. J. Reece, of the Library 
school faculty, and Miss Josie B. 
Houchens, of the University library 
staff. 


Alumni notes 

Maude Siebenthal, ’14-15, withdrew 
from the school at the time of the 
Christmas vacation. 

Susan T. Benson, 713-16, has been 
appointed to a position at the loan 
desk in the University of Illinois li- 
brary on half time, and will be com- 
pelled to postpone the completion of 
her senior work until 1916. 

Olga F. Moser, a special student in 
the junior class, has returned to the 
College of liberal arts and sciences, to 
complete the work for her bachelor’s 
degree in arts. 











~~ 
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Charles H. Stone, ’14-15, has been 
appointed to a half-time position at the 
loan desk in the University of Illinois 
library. 

Hazel Dean, °14-15, withdrew from 
the library school at the end of the first 
semester. 

Illinois Summer library school 

The fifth summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school will 
be held during the six weeks beginning 
June 21 and ending July 30, 1915. 
During the past four years the total 
enrollment in this summer school has 
been 77, of whom 58 have been from 
Illinois libraries. 

The course is open to high school 
graduates who hold positions as libra- 
rians, or assistants, or teacher-libra- 
rians, or who are under appointment 
to such positions. No entrance ex- 
aminations are required, and no credit 
for the work is given toward a degree. 

No fee is charged students entering 
from Illinois libraries; others pay $12. 
In registering students, preference will 
be given to those applying early; all 
applications for admission should be 
in by June 10. 

Ernest J. Reece, Ph. B., and Ethel 
Bond, A. B., B. L. S., members of the 
Library School faculty, will be the 


principal instructors and_ will be 
assisted by special lecturers. 
For further information, and_ for 


application blanks for admission, ad- 
dress the Library School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 
P. L. WInpsor. 
Director. 
Los Angeles public library 


During the week of Christmas vaca- 
tion, the class of 1914 was entertained 
by the class of 1915 at the home of 
Miss Boynton. Miss Helen Haines 
read Synge’s Shadow of the glen, and 
Miss Lutie Stearns talked informally 
about some of her author friends. 

A talk by Mr Gillis on the history of 
the county library movement in Cali- 
fornia, together with the study of the 
county library law, conducted by Mr 
Perry, has paved the way for a visit 
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which will be made in the near future 
to the headquarters of the Los Angeles 
County library. This will be the first 
of a series of library visits scheduled 
for the spring term. 

Rose Taylor, class of 1914, has re- 
signed her position in the Los Angeles 
public library to become assistant li- 
brarian at the Polytechnic high school. 
Anna Marie Rusche has become assist- 
ant in the Los Angeles State normal 
school, and May Church librarian of 
the Glendale high school. 

In addition to the regular courses the 
following lectures were delivered dur- 
ing the winter months by visiting li- 
brarians and specialists. 

The Sears-Roebuck library. 
Warren. 

California history. 

Bibliography of art. 

Literature of mediaeval history. 
Beckley. 

Bibliography of English 
Frank J. Klingberg. 

Books about Japan. Dr 


Dixon. ; ‘ ; 
Scotch literature. Dr James Main Dixon. 


Althea 
Anna Beckley. 
Anna Beckley. 
Anna 
history. Dr 


James Main 


Bibliography of economics. Dr Dennis 
Rockwell Hunt. 

Library spirit. Lutie E. Stearns. 

California county libraries. James L. 
Gillis. 

Program of the efficiency department. 


Jesse D. Burks. 


Literary criticism. Dr Allison Gaw. 


The Cleveland public library. Bessie 
Sargeant Smith. 
Qualifications for librarianship. Joseph 


Daniels. 
New York public library 

During January the seniors in the 
School and College library course vis- 
ited the libraries of all the leading high 
schools in greater New York and two in 
Newark, two or more students visiting 
and reporting on each library. Senior 
lectures have been as follows: 
School and College library course: 

Isadore G. Mudge. College library refer- 
ence work. (Lectures three, four and 
five.) 

Advanced reference and cataloging course: 

Isadore G. Mudge. College library refer- 
ence work. 

Mrs Joachim Andersen. 
music. 

C. H. A. Bjerregaard: 
losophy. 


Literature of 


Literature of phi- 
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Administration course : 

Irene A. Hackett. 

ingman. 

Thornton W. Burgess. 

children’s stories. 

Marion P. Greene. Dealing with children. 

Iranklin I°. Hopper. Library administra- 

tion: the municipality and the trustees. 
Children’s librarians’ course: 

Anna C. Tyler. Story telling. (Lecture one.) 

Thornton W. Burgess. Educational value of 

children’s stories. 

Marion P. Greene. Dealing with children. 

Franklin I. Hopper. Library administra- 

tion: the municipality and the trustees. 
Junior lectures: 

Edwin H. Anderson. Library administration 

with special reference to human relations. 

Benjamin Adams. Administration of a 

branch system. 

Adelaide B. Maltby. Branch administration. 

Florence Overton. Branch administration. 

The faculty invited the women of the 
reference department who have immedi- 
ate charge of student-practice, to a dis- 
cussion of the subject on January 21. 

The schedule for the “May course for 
librarians” referred to last month, is as 
follows, subiect to change: 

Mondays during May. Visits to libraries, 
under guidance. 

Tuesdays, May 4, 11 and 18. Elizabeth C. 
Stevens. Book-illustration processes. 
Tuesday, May 25. Mary W. 

Poetry for children. 

Tuesdays, afternoon. Mary Ogden White. 
Twentieth century novels. 

Wednesdays, May 5, 12. 

300k- selection : Methods of 
checking reviews 

Wednesdays, May 19, 26. 
kenburgh. Book-selection: Publishers and 
editions. 

Thursdays, during May. Edmund L. Pear- 
son. Book-reviews and annotation. 

Thursdays, afternoon. Mary L.  Sutliff. 
Twentieth century poetry. 

Fridays, during May. Robert G. Welsh. 
Twentieth century drama. 

Fridays, afternoon. Marie 
Story-telling. 

Wednesday afternoons and Saturdays 
are left free. On Tuesdays, it is hoped 
to schedule some visits to presses, book- 
clubs, etc., participation in which will be 
entirely voluntary. Libraries wishing to 
take an enrolment ($7. 50), and divide 
the course between assistants, not to ex- 
ceed four in number, are at liberty to 


do so. 


Library and the work- 


Educational value of 


Plummer. 


Corinne Bacon. 
selection and 


Agnes Van Val- 


L. Shedlock. 


Alumni 


Miss Eleanor Hitt (jr.,’13) has passed 
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the examinations for county librarian in 
California, and is now eligible to that 
office. 


Miss Amy Osborn (’14) was married 
January 28, to Mr Charles Hobby Bass- 
ford, of New Jersey. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Kane (jr., °13) 
has announced her engagement to Mr 
Walter Maynard Drury. 

Miss Azalea Clizbee (’14) has recent- 
ly been appointed reviser in the refer- 
ence catalog department. 


New York state library 

School exercises will be suspended 
throughout March while the students 
are absent on practice work in libraries 
outside of Albany. Under the direct 
supervision of the Educational Exten- 
sion division, libraries at Camden, 
Canton, Endicott, Goshen, Easthamp- 
ton, and the libraries of the Coble- 
skill high school and the Central school 
of Troy will be organized by students. 
The other students will serve on the 
staffs of 12 leading libraries in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

Dr Charles C. Richardson, of the 
Municipal Reference branch of the 
New York public library, spoke to the 
school on “Municipal reference work” 
January 29. 

The circular of the Summer session 
is in press and will be issued shortly. 
Several applications for admission 
have already been received. It is prob- 
able that a projected series of meetings 
for school librarians will be held in the 
Education building while the summer 
session is in progress and that, in this 
way, opportunities for learning meth- 
ods and purposes of school library 
work will be given specially interested 
summer school students. 

Pratt institute 

On Monday afternoon, January 25, 
the class enjoyed the very great 
privilege of a visit to the library of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, on 36th 
street, New York. Here Miss Greene, 
the librarian, and her assistant, Miss 
Thurston (a former Pratt student), 
spread before our delighted eyes the 
priceless treasures of the collection, 
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allowed the students to 


and 
handle illuminated missals, original 
manuscripts, incunabula, and rare first 


even 


editions. Before the case containing 
armorial bindings we were asked to 
name our favorite kings and queens of 
French and English history, and vol- 
umes that belonged to them were taken 
out for the inspection of their ad- 
muirers. 

The annual luncheon of the Gradu- 
ates’ association was held at the Hotel 
Webster, 40 West 45th’ street, New 
York, on January 27, with 97 in at- 
tendance. The guests of honor were 
Mr and Mrs R. R. Bowker and Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord. Brief speeches were 
made after the luncheon by Mr Stevens 
who brought greetings from the li- 
brary, by the vice-director who pre- 
sented the result of an investigation of 
the demands made by the profession 
upon the school, by Miss Lord who 
spoke, with the perspective acquired 
during five years in another field, of 
the contribution the library has to 
make toward the realization of demo- 
cratic ideals, and by Mr Bowker who 
gave a delightful talk reminiscent of 
the early history of the library move- 
ment, all of which he saw and of which 
he was an important part. Many re- 
grets were expressed that Miss Plum- 
mer was not able to be present. The 
officers elected for 1915 were: Presi- 
dent, Mr F. F. Hopper, of the New 
York public library; vice-president, 
Mr Donald Hendry, of the Pratt In- 
stitute free library; secretary, Miss 
Julia F. Carter, of the New York pub- 
lic library, and treasurer, Miss Caroline 
Chapin, of the Pratt Institute free li- 
brary. In addition to these, Miss Har- 
riot FE. Hassler, of the Queens Borough 
public library, and Miss Anna C. Tyler, 
the outgoing president, are members of 
the board. That the luncheon was a 
great success was voted on every hand, 
and a large measure of its success was 
due to the excellent presiding of Miss 
Tyler. 

Miss Mary Casamajor, librarian of 
the Prospect branch of the Brooklyn 
public library, gave two lectures in 
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January on the Branch library: its re- 
lation to the community and its in- 
ternal administration. Miss Annie 
Carroll Moore, supervisor of children’s 
work in the New York public library, 
lectured before the school on February 
9 on the development of children’s 
work in this country, and on February 
16 on book selection for children. 

The valuable material collected by 
Miss Mary F. Carpenter of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin library school as 
a basis for her report at the round 
table in Chicago on practical work in 
the library schools was made the sub- 
ject of a conference between the school 
faculty and the supervisors of practice 
work in this library, and many points 
were found which could be profitably 
applied to the working out of our own 
problems. 

Alumni notes 

Julia G. Robeson, who has_ been 
a member of the circulating depart- 
ment of the Pratt Institute free library 
since her graduation in 1904, with- 
drew February 1 to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Library of the Morris high 
school in the Bronx. 

Louise Hamlin, ‘09, who has been 
reference assistant in the Pratt In- 
stitute free library since 1911, joined 
the staff of the library of the Erasmus 
Hall high school on February 15. 

Ina Rankin, 09, has taken a position 
in the Herbert Bowen branch of the 
Detroit public library. 

Mary A. Dawson, ‘10, has been 
made librarian of the banking house of 


William DP. Bonbright & Company, 
New York. 
A letter from Margaret Hickman, 


13, librarian of the Public library at 
veleth, Minn., reports that for the 
first six months the library was open 
they circulated over 21,000 volumes, 
with only 2,500 books in the library, 
which meant that each book circulated 
nine times, on the average, in the six 
months. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATITBONE, 
Vice-director. 
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Western Reserve university 

The first week in February being 
the end of the first semester was given 
over chiefly to tests and examinations. 
The week, however, was notable be- 
cause of the Alumni lecture given by 
Dr Samuel McChord Crothers on the 
evening of February 5. Dr Crothers 
spoke in fhe Amasa Stone Memorial 
chapel of Western Reserve university 
to a large audience composed of the 
students and invited guests of the 
Alumni association on “A literary 
clinic.” After the lecture a reception 
at the school afforded opportunity to 
meet Dr Crothers. 

Katharine Jewell Everts spoke to 
the class twice, on the “Interpretation 
of literature’ and on the “Speaking 
voice,” to the delight and profit of the 
students. The course in Work with 
children has been concluded with a 
lecture by Miss Burnite on the Dis- 
cipline of the children’s room, and the 
recent visits of two well-known chil- 
dren’s librarians have given particular 
emphasis to the children’s work. Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
children’s work in the New York pub- 
lic library, gave two lectures, one on 
“Love of books with a tribute to Cran- 
ford,” and the other on “Library work 
with children in New York,” which 
was illustrated with lantern slides of 
the branches of the New York library 
system. The subject of “Story tell- 
ing” was presented by Mrs Edna Ly- 
man Scott and also “Some neglected 
children’s books” were discussed by 
her. Miss Annie S. Cutter, supervisor 
of school libraries of the Cleveland 
public library, spoke on “Work with 
the schools,” followed by a visit to 
some of the school libraries under her 
supervision. Technical books, both 
reference and circulating, have been 
discussed in a series of three lectures 
by Gilbert O. Ward, technical libra- 
rian of the Cleveland public library. 

Alumni notes 

Phyllis McFarland Martin, ’10, has 
resigned her position in the catalog de- 
partment of the Cleveland public 1li- 
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brary to accept the position of reviser 
in the reference catalog division of the 
New York public library. 
Avice S. TyLer, 
Director. 


University of Wisconsin 

History repeats itself every January 
in the library school. The courses of 
the first semester are finished, ex- 
aminations given, and plans for the 
field work announced. These plans are 
worked out most carefully by the 
faculty in order that the two months 
of practical experience in the libraries 
of the state shall be an integral part of 
the course of study for each student. 
It is the opportunity for each to be 
tested individually. 

During the month, as in other 
months, lectures to round out the 
course were given. Dr Chalmers Had- 
ley, librarian of the Denver public li- 
brary, on “Some administration prob- 
lems of the Denver public library,” 
and Prof Willard G. Bleyer of the 
University school of journalism, on 
“Newspaper publicity for libraries,” 
were the January speakers. These lec- 
tures from the outside are invaluable 
in broadening the point of view of the 
student and are among the best things 
that the school has to offer. 

The appointments for field practice 
take 34 students into 35 libraries of 
the state, with work apportioned on 
a definite plan. It is impossible to 
measure the good that these students 
sent into the libraries of the state for 
two months of actual work will ac- 
complish and the influence that they 
will exert toward better library work, 
better professional standards, and bet- 
ter book selection. On the other hand, 
it is equally difficult to calculate the 
good that will come to the students 
from their contact with actual working 
conditions. 

The assignments cover the state 
pretty completely, and are made on 
two grounds: first, to the libraries 
where help is needed to carry on either 
the regular routine during the crowded 
months of February and March, or to 
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do a special piece of work; second, to 
the libraries whose complete organi- 
zation will afford excellent experience 
to those students who have had no 
definite experience, and need contact 
with every-day library duty, under the 
supervision of a wise librarian. To 
meet all these conditions, the appoint- 
ments extend from Superior in the 
extreme northwest of the state to 
Kenosha in the extreme southeast; 
from Ashland on Lake Superior to 
Beloit on the Illinois line ; from historic 
Green Bay in the northeast to a region 
equally historic in the southwest, 
Mineral Point. From Horicon in the 
east, to Viroqua in the west and many 
places between, including the State 
prison at Waupun. Here the State 
board of control has asked for a simple 
organization of its books for the use 
of the prisoners, which two students 
are undertaking, also writing brief 
annotations for a printed catalog. It 
is an excellent opportunity for insti- 
tutional experience, as well as social 
service. On January 4, fire did much 
damage in the library at Chippewa 
Falls, burning out the librarian’s office 
completely, destroying all the records, 
including accession book and shelf list, 
and damaging the card catalog. The 
work of helping to restore these rec- 
ords is excellent experience for the 
four students assigned there, and a 
great gain to the library in its time of 
need. 

Work in the various libraries began 
Friday morning, January 29; a general 
change is made on Friday, February 
26, the work extending until noon of 
Friday, March 26, eight weeks in all. 

School notes 

For a number of weeks, Miss 
Humble offered an elective course in 
story-telling, with appointments every 
Thursday evening for practice in tell- 
ing the stories. The class was well 
attended, and much interest was mani- 
fested in the work. The last meeting 
was held by invitation of the Wis- 
consin Music Co. in its concert room, 
where a Victrola concert was given 
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with records especially selected for li- 
brary and school use. 

On Friday evenings in January, at 
the request of the class, Miss Hazel- 
tine met the students for discussion of 
business and professional etiquette, and 
the librarian’s code of ethics. On Sat- 
urday evenings in January, Miss Bas- 
com invited all interested in modern 
poetry to read at her home. 

Miss Louise A. Schoenleber enter- 
tained the faculty, students, and a com- 
pany of invited friends of the school at 
the Chi Omega lodge on the evening 
of January 23. The evening was spent 
most delightfully with a dramatic read- 
ing of Sheridan’s School for scandal. 
The drama was so well presented by 
the readers, who gave so appreciative 
an interpretation of the various char- 
acters, that all felt they had actually 
seen the play, and had really caught 
its lines and subtle humor better than 
when given with all stage accessories 
of costuming, setting, exits and en- 
trances. 

Alumni notes 

Ada j. McCarthy, 07, has been ap- 
pointed by State superintendent Cary 
a member of the State Reading Circle 
board. A meeting of the board brought 
her to Madison on January 25, at which 
time she was a welcome visitor to the 
school. 

Mary [*. Watkins, ‘09, was married 
on December 30, to Prof Gerhard 
Dietrichson, of the University of 
Minnesota. Their home is 429 Walnut 
street, S. E., Minneapolis. 

Dorothy B. Ely, ’13, was elected li- 
brarian of the Public library at North 
Manchester, Ind., at a recent meeting 
of the board of trustees and assumed 
the position on February 1. 

Laura FE. Luttrell, 13, resigned as 
librarian of the North Manchester 
(Ind.) Public library, to organize for 
the Indiana commission. 

Robina Brown, ’14, was married on 
December 24 to Roy Theodore Nichols, 
of San Diego, California. Their home 
is 4086 Iowa street. 

Mary B. Kimball, ’14, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian of the Madi- 
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son free library. She resigned her 
position in the Green Bay public li- 
brary to accept the Madison appoint- 
ment. She succeeds Miss Elizabeth 
Williams, who has held the position 
since the summer of 1912. 

Simmons college 

Miss Florence Tolman Blunt, who 
has been on the summer school faculty 
tor several years, has just accepted an 
appointment for next year on the 
regular staff of the Library school, as 
instructor in reference work and _ li- 
brary economy. 

Miss Blunt is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, with the degree of B. L. S. 
from the New York State library 
school. Coming to the training school 
work from the very live Public library 
of Haverhill, Mass., where she is the 
classifier and reference librarian, Miss 
Blunt will bring to the making of “the 
librarian of tomorrow” the forward 
look of “the librarian of today.” 

The midyear examinations are well 
over, and the new term commenced on 
Monday, February 8, with no holiday 
intervening between terms. The first 
visit of the new term was, very fit- 
tingly, to the Boston Athenaeum, in 
its new splendor, which retains still its 
old charm. 

Graduate notes 

Louise Thompson, special, 13-14, 
has been for some time on the staff 
of the Lincoln library, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Irene B. Mercer, ’09-11, resigned 
from the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh to marry Josiah Johnson. 

Vera Stiebel, 13, resigned from the 
Harvard University library February 
1, and announced her engagement to 
Mr Hopewell, whom she is to marry 
in April. 

Constance Ashenden, Simmons, ’14, 
was released by the Boston Athenaeum 
in order to permit her to take charge 
of cataloging the Vail collection of 
books at the Massachusetts institute 
of technology. 

Theresa Stuart. “O8, is cataloging 
\Vashingtoniana for the Mt. Vernon 
Association. 
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Margaret Campbell, °14, has gone 
from the Los Angeles County free li- 
brary to become cataloger and classifier 
in the San Bernardino County library 
in California. 

Ethel Kellar, special, °13-14, who 
has been temporarily at the Public li- 
brary, Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
appointed cataloger in the Public li- 
brary of Mason City, Iowa. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY 


Summer schools 


A summer course in library methods 
will be held by the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, June 21--July 31, 
1915. Further information will be fur- 
nished upon request, by the librarian of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 


Drexel Institute library school association 


The annual business meeting of the 
Drexel Institute library school asso- 
ciation was held in December at the 
College club, Philadelphia. 

The officials elected for the new year 
are: Edith Fulton, president; Helen 
Hill, vice-president; Caroline Perkins, 
treasurer; Katherine Trimble, secre- 
tary. 

The executive committee are Miss 
Keller, Miss Stanger, Miss Black and 
Miss Custer. 

Alumne notes 

Marjorie Test, °13, has accepted the 
position of cataloger in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Gretta Smith, °14, has resigned from 
the Detroit public library to accept a 
position with the Iowa state com- 
mission. 

Fanny M. Libby, ’14, is assistant in 
the Newton (Mass.) public library. 

Josephine O’F lynn, ’09, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Catholic His- 
torical society of Philadelphia. 

Glauce Marie Wilson, ’14, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant in the 
cataloging department of the Lane 
medical library, Leland Stanford uni- 
versity. 

Clara Louise Voight, °14, has been 
appointed assistant in Winthrop col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C. 














Public 
The Riverside Instruction in Library 
Service 
(Concluded) 


In the training class we spend so 
much time in training the five fingers 
of each hand that I dare not tell how 
much. It is a fad, perhaps, but we 
often get accuracy and precision the 
first time in every operation of the 
student who survives that heartbreak- 
ing drill of doing things over and over 
and over again: machine work, shelf 
work, shop work, typewriting, paste 
pot, telephone drill, house cleaning, 
lunch shift, afternoon tea serving, dish- 
washing, mending for the rest room, 
desk dressing, arranging bouquets and 
vase displays (oh, the roses in Califor- 
nia!), thermometers, exhaust fans, 
shipping labels, bundle tying (do you 
know how to do up a bundle?), holi- 
day displays and then the soft answer 
to that impossible, irate snob, Mrs Bill 
Jones—and almost I forgot the birth- 
day parties. 

That does not sound like a proper 
course for a training class, but when 
you know as much about such matters 
as I think I know, you will agree that 
all those things and more are neces- 
sary with a library full of young peo- 
ple who can grow up with some knowl- 
edge of how to do things if only some 
one will teach them. 

It is more difficult to make good ser- 
vants than to discover intellectual 
leaders, and I have found that the ser- 
vants rule this world. 

After the period of training no one 
will teach these young people how to 
do things and they will show them- 
selves clumsy, unfamiliar, unbusiness- 
like, and ignorant. That helplessness 
in affairs of the hand and in ordinary 
business was formerly acknowledged 
as “the royal prerogative” of literary 
genius. Penmanship illegible was the 
sure sign of brains, just as the library 
hand became the evidence that the 
writer thereof had mastered the mys- 
teries of Dewey. It was a fad to exalt 
thinking as opposed to doing and as 
devoid of motor reactions. For 25 
vears we have agreed that education 
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of the hand is necessary in any plan 
of teaching. The variety of handwork 
that actually obtrudes itself in library 
service makes handicraft very desir- 
able in our courses. 

In the winter school of eight weeks 
we introduce handicraft more for the 
benefit of those who come to us for 
that short period, because our training 
class receives the handicraft drill at 
other times. For the training class the 
winter school is an intensive drill in 
cataloging, classification, and other 
technical subjects of that nature, 
taught by experts from the east. 

The binding course of two weeks in 
our own bindery is largely hand work 
under the supervision of an expert 
from east or west, but not on our staff. 
We have now a master in Los Angeles 
who teaches here. 

The whole western country is calling 
for better library service; for more 
knowledge, skill and sympathetic serv- 
ice. When I came to Riverside there 
was no school in the west known to me 
and that was the first reason for our 
plan of instruction. In the west we 
want all the technical information of 
books and catalogs, and we want 
pioneers who can do anything that 
needs to be done or who know how to 
commandeer the requisite assistance 
without cost to the library. We need 
the kind that can take a $900 job and 
make it pay $1,800 or more. 

We want people who can shake our 
institutions loose from the dead level 
of standardized mediocrity and who 
can emerge at the top. 

We do not believe that library prac- 
tice is fixed or that the last and final 
word in any kind of service has been 
uttered. We believe that personality 
and the genius of the servant is worth 
more than pretense. 

The highest form of culture in a 
library today is sympathetic service to 
the busy men and women who want 
what they want when they want it. 

There’s another grander culture to 
be sure and when I go to heaven I shall 
indulge in that, but now I must serve 
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my neighbor who has built the insti- 
tution in which I work. 

A public library is not altogether a 
temple erected to propitiate the gods 
of the intellectual life; it is an institu- 
tion of service, education and recrea- 
tion and it is the only informal institu- 
tion of public education left to us in 
America; it is not precisely an integral 
part of the great system of public 
school education; when it becomes an 
integral part it will sink again to the 
dead level from which it has risen in 
the past 30 years. 

These young people who are to take 
our places should have more than per- 
functory training in the standardized 
norm of library science and library 
economy. The best thing in them is 
the genius of each individual and in 
addition to all the very good plans for 
teaching the essentials we must really 
educate the individual. 

When these young people come to 
us from high school or college they 
have the academic mind and a certain 
amusing contempt for labor. No little 
part of our drill is to remove that habit 
and to substitute the idea of faithful 
service as a means of grace and the 
divining rod for treasure trove. 

They have almost no moral ideas 
and are nearly devoid of right-minded- 
ness. They have an inverted topsy- 
turvey logic and their notion of suc- 
cess is too often the philosophy of 
failure; they need drudgery and drill 
of the most elementary form—a sort 
of Montessori development for sub- 
normal understanding of the things of 
life. 

Then too, the subject matter of his- 
tory, biography, literature and art as 
taught in the formal public school 
methods must be explained to these 
young people from our library point of 
view and we have no better exposition 
of the classics than the texts them- 
selves. For the most part they have 
not read the texts and for the re- 
mainder they have buried the text un- 
der commentary and criticism. 

Of the phases of literary [English 





they understand practically nothing, 
and there must be also lectures on the 
bases of criticism in arts and letters. 

You ask if we do all that sort of 
thing in a school. 

Well, we certainly don’t do it very 
well, but we actually provide for such 
instruction and it improves as we go 
on with it. 

The “Riverside School of Library 
Service” is not an attempt to do some- 
thing different, but its plan provides 
for emphasis upon those things that 
are necessary in a good servant and 
for which there is too little time as- 
signed in the usual plan of library in- 
struction. 

The winter school shows less of that 
emphasis than the training class, but 
those who have visited and who have 
taught here testify that the same idea 
is reflected in the winter course. 

Winter in Riverside in the midst of 
orange groves is really true. In this 
little valley we can attempt things im- 
possible in my experience elsewhere ; 
that is why I am rather fond of the 
place and it is why we can conduct a 
library service school after the dictates 
of our own conscience and approxi- 
mately without let or hindrance. 





An interesting evidence of Public 
library and University codperation is 
shown in the opening of a circulation 
branch of the New York public library 
in a room in the University library 
building, primarily for members of the 
University but open also to residents 
of the neighborhood not connected 
with the University. An important 
development in the matter of inter- 
library loans is shown in the fact that 
the University library was able to bor- 
row from certain Italian libraries, 
through the Italian Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction at Rome, books not to 
be found in American libraries, and 
needed for use by a graduate student. 
The libraries from which books were 
borrowed in this way were the Nation- 
al Central library and the Marucel- 
liana library, at Florence, and the Na- 
tional library of Venice. 
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News from the Field. 
East 
The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Greenfield, Mass., records a 
total home circulation of 81,329 v., an 
increase of six per cent, drawn on 
4,952 readers’ cards. 


Marie K. Pidgeon, N. Y.S., 714, was 
appointed to succeed Elizabeth R. 
Frost, 05, as reference librarian at the 
Silas Bronson library, Waterbury, 
Conn. Miss Pidgeon began her new 
duties early in February. 


Members of the library staff of 
the City library, Springfield, Mass., 
agreed to give up the usual exchange 
of Christmas gifts the past season and 
to contribute the amount to the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund. As a result, $110 
was forwarded to the local committee. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Lynn, Mass., records 99,744 v. 
on the shelves, 218,295 books delivered 
for home use. There were 153,147 books 
drawn from the stacks to supplement the 
large use of the books in the open 
shelves. Several successful exhibits and 
lectures of high order have been held in 
the library during the year and the work 
with the schools has been very satis- 
factory. Lynn is under commission form 
of government, which modifies to some 
degree the salaries paid to the library 
force. 


The thirty-seventh annual report of 
the Public library of Malden, Mass., 
records a circulation of 222,604 v., with 
66,068 v. on the shelves and a registra- 
tion of 11,794. 

Traveling libraries are sent to hos- 
pitals, fire stations and the soldiers’ 
home. Books are also sent to Dr J. H. 
Bull at Exploits, Newfoundland, who 
is carrying on a work similar to that 
of Dr Grenfell. 

The receipts for the year were $26,- 
020 ; expenditures : books, $4,189; bind- 
ing, $1,459; salaries, $10,846. 

Sunday afternoon free lectures were 
held in the high school, across the 
street from the library. The codpera- 
tion of the school and the library en- 


ables the library to have the use of the 
hall, with a seating capacity of 750. 

There are 2,400 foreign photographs 
in the art collection, representing 
different schools of painting and 
different periods of sculpture and 
architecture. Exhibitions of American, 
German and English illustrators were 
held during the year. 


The tenth biennial report of the Ver- 
mont free library commission not only 
covers the last two years of work, but 
celebrates the commission’s twentieth 
anniversary with a chart showing the 
growth of the work and departments 
from 1894 to 1914. 

The report of the past two years 
shows 15 town libraries established, 
each receiving a gift from the state of 
$100 in books. Ninety-five small town 
libraries doing active work have each 
received $25 in books, and four state 
institutions have also been supplied. 

The use of the 267 stations has dou- 
bled the number of books and pictures 
in the past two years. Adults read 36 
per cent of non-fiction; children read 
56 per cent of non-fiction. 

As aids in book selection, the com- 
mission gave a book-buying list for 
small libraries to 196 libraries, and a 
suggestive list of children’s books in 
all annual aid gifts. 

The secretary visited 50 towns and 
helped to organize, classify and cata- 
log simply, and install new charging 
systems in 12 libraries. 

The library cause was presented by 
speakers and exhibits at 37 meetings 
and three fairs, and sent material to a 
large number of non-library meetings. 

Close coéperation has grown up with 
the school agencies. 

A large map presenting library facil- 
ites in the state and of the geographic 
distribution of the commission’s aid 
supplements the report. 

Central 

Miss Katharine Christopher (714, N. 
Y. P. L.) has been appointed librarian 
of the Julia Richman high school, Man- 
hattan. 
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Alice L. Ramsburg has been appointed 
in the Documents division of the New 
York public library. Miss Ramsburg 
was for seven years in the Public library 
of Washington, D. C. 

Edith M. Bickham (A. B. Cornell uni- 
versity, 89), formerly in the Columbia 
University library, was appointed re- 
viser in the Reference cataloging division 
of the New York public library in the 
fall. 


Margaret B. Stillwell was appointed 
cataloger of the American history di- 
vision of the New York public library. 
Miss Stillwell was with the John Carter 
Brown library at Providence before go- 
ing to New York. 

John Edmands, librarian emeritus of 
the Mercantile library of Philadelphia, 
celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday Feb- 
ruary 2. It was made the occasion of 
congratulations and gifts from a large 
number of his friends. 

Wilmer R. Leach has been appointed 
assistant in the Manuscript division of 
the New York public library. Mr Leach 
was in the Division of manuscripts of 
the Library of Congress 1900-08, and as- 
sistant to the State historian at Albany, 
1908-14. 

Miss Laura E. W. Benedict, for many 
years favorably known in the library 
circles of Chicago, has been appointed 
librarian of the Brooklyn botanical 
garden, beginning work January 1. Miss 
Benedict has spent the last six or seven 
years traveling and in study. 

The report of the Friends free li- 
brary, Germantown, Pa., records an 
increase of 2,000 in the number of vis- 
itors to the library, and also nearly 
1,500 more books circulated. The total 
number of books circulated was 17,736, 
with 28,836 books on the shelves. 

Philena R. Sheldon (Cornell 00), has 
been appointed subject header in the 
Reference cataloging division of the New 
York public library. Miss Sheldon was 
in the Cornell library 1902-05, the Li- 
brary of Congress, 1905-13, and for one 
year at the University of California 
library before going to New York. 
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The annual report of the City lib- 
rary of Kingston, N. Y., records a cir- 
culation of 49,125 v., an increase of 
4,271 over the previous year. 

The percentage of fiction in the 
children’s department decreased from 
60 to 56 per cent. 

The number of volumes in the li- 
brary was 8,691. There were 27,806 
readers in the reading room. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Brooklyn shows a large increase in 
the work of all departments. 

Cramped conditions and danger from 
fire are noted of the Montague branch 
and the Administration building, Bre- 
voort Place, while overcrowded rooms in 
a number of the branches are also 
noted. 

The shifting of the population in 
Brooklyn makes an interesting, if some- 
what troublesome effect on the circula- 
tion. There were 86,079 books added 
during the year, which cost $149,963. 
The total number of volumes in the li- 
brary is 808,787. The circulation for the 
year was 4,995,881 v., an increase of over 
400,000. The total number of registered 
borrowers was 330,210. 


George William Harris has resigned as 
librarian of Cornell university, where he 
has been connected with the library for 
over 42 years. He entered the library as 
assistant in 1871, was appointed assist- 
ant-librarian in 1883 and has been li- 
brarian since 1890, 

His resignation will take place at the 
end of the present college year, at which 
time he will have reached the retiring 
age of 65 years. The trustees made a 
formal expression of their appreciation 
of his service to the University library, 
to which his whole adult life has been 
devoted. He has seen the library grow 
from a collection of 35,000 v. to one of 
more than 435,000 v. 

On his retirement in June, 1915, Mr. 
Harris will be appointed librarian emer- 
itus with rank and privilege of professor 
emeritus. 

The annual report of the Adriance 
memorial library of Poughkeepsie, N. 
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Y., for 1914, records 2,290 accessions, 
making a total of 52,657 v., out of which 
there were circulated 120,290 v. There 
were 1,453 new cards issued, making a 
total of 5,374. 

The receipts for the year were $13,- 
140 and the expenditures $13,053. 

The first complete inventory since 
1908 was taken during the summer, 
and 141 books were found missing in 
the children’s room and 88 in the main 
department. 

A separate entrance to the children’s 
room has added to the comfort of 
patrons and staff. 


Central 


Irene Good, Illinois, ’13-'14, is work- 
ing in the Masonic library at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Changes have been made in the 
membership of the State library com- 
mission of Ohio, which will undoubt- 
edly lead to a change in the office of 
state librarian again. 


Minnie M. Beal, N. Y. S., ’03-’05, 
died at Grace hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
Nov. 7, 1914. Since leaving the staff 
of the New York state library in 1907, 
Miss Beal had been connected with the 
Greusel school of Detroit. 


A fire in the Carnegie library building 
at Chippewa Falls, Wis., due to crossing 
of electric wires, did considerable dam- 
age before it was extinguished. The 
damage was largely to the books and 
furnishings. 


Ruth F. Eliot, B. L.S., N. Y.S., 711, 
resigned her position with the Wis- 
consin free library commission in 
January to join the staff of the St. 
Paul public library as head of the 
school libraries’ work. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Wooster, O., records the num- 
ber of volumes on the shelves as 8,812, 
with a circulation of 25,655 and 3,048 
borrowers. Sets of books have been kept 
in the different school buildings. 


Ethel B. Kellar, for three years as- 
sistant at the Public library at Ft. 
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Smith, Ark., and a special student at 
Simmons college last year, began work 
as cataloger in the Public library, 
Mason City, Iowa, February 1. 


Henry M. Utley, formerly librarian of 
the Detroit public library, was made 
librarian emeritus for life, January 19. 
In acknowledging the honor conferred 
upon him, Mr Utley requested that the 
salary he had been receiving since re- 
tirement, be discontinued. 


The report of the Public library, 
Burlington, Ia., for the year ending 
December 31, 1914, records circulation 
107,718 v., +4. per capita; additions 
2,445 v. Number of books on shelves, 
37,439; readers added 1,070, total 5,943, 
24.5 per cent of population; income 
$8,648, expenditures $8,770, salaries 
$3,527, books $2,058. 


The annual report of the St. Louis 
mercantile library records a member- 
ship of 3,247; with 146,685 books on 
the shelves, out of which there was a 
circulation of 118,639. The circulation 
of serious reading for 1914 was the 
largest in the history of the library. 
There were 5,517 v. added during the 
year, and the total expenditure for ma- 
terial was $13,012. 

The eleventh annual report of the 
Public library of Oskaloosa, Ia., records 
a circulation of 45,001 v., with 11,245 
v. on the shelves and 5,577 borrowers’ 
cards in force. Of the total adult cir- 
culation, 53 per cent was non-fiction. 

The Friday afternoon story hour has 
become a regular feature of the work 
with the children. The work with the 
schools has been effective and cordial. 


There are a number of new phases 
in the work of the Public library at 
St. Paul, Minn. A school reference 
department has been opened, with an 
attendant, Miss Tawney, in charge. 
Sunday afternoon Victrola concerts, 
with story telling, were inaugurated. 
An industrial deposit station has been 
established at the Crex carpet works. 
Arrangements for school visits to the 
public library have been made by the 
Superintendent of schools. 
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The message of the Governor of 
Wisconsin to the Legislature states 
that “786,390 books and pamphlets are 
stored in one of the wings of the Capi- 
tol building. Too many volumes are 
issued, and there are too many pages 
in the volume. The number of books 
authorized and printed is evidently too 
large and should be cut down to such a 
number as can be distributed among 
the people with benefit to them.” 

The cost of state printing has grown 


from $42,138 in 1901, to $259,665, 1914. 


The report of the Public library, 
Mason City, lowa, for 1914 records a 
circulation of 60,521, 39,278 v. lent at 
the library and 21,243 v. through the 
schools. Of these 56 per cent was 
juvenile and 61 per cent fiction. In 
addition to the books circulated, 314 
pictures and 2,283 magazines were lent. 


The number of books in the library, 
not counting pamphlets and public 
documents, is 13,114. There were 
1,505 v. added in 1914 and 217 with- 
drawn. Cards were issued to 1,747 
readers. 

Organized work for the children was 
begun September 1, when Mary D. 
Rains of last year’s class of the Pitts- 
burgh training school took charge of 
that department, and each month has 
shown an increasing gain in interest 
and circulation. 

A half-mill tax voted by the city 
commissioners for building and im- 
provements made possible needed re- 
pairs. 

The report of the Indiana state li- 
brary commission states that nearly 
$400,000 has been contributed in the 
past two years to Indiana libraries 
through the Carnegie fund. There are 
now 129 library buildings in the state, 
of which 25 have been completed or 
begun in the last two years. Much is 
made of the new library building at 
Hobart, which is of the English domes- 
tic style of architecture, a pleasing de- 
parture from the stereotyped Carnegie 
building. 

There were 28 public libraries estab- 
lished during the year; 356 visits were 
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made by the Commission staff; 78 per-" 


sons attended the summer _ schools 
held; volumes circulated from the 
Traveling libraries department, 75,970; 
book collections organized, 24; visits 
to state institutions made by members 
of the Commission staff, 16; pamphlets 
distributed, 26,843. There are only 9 
counties out of 192 in the state, with- 
out public libraries. 

The Public library of Dayton, O., has 
arrived at its fifty-fifth year, and recently 
opened its third branch since the flood. 
The library is now the size that it was 
10 years ago, and still lacks 36,000 v. 
of being as large as when the flood of 
1913 swept away 49 per cent of all the 
books. In spite of this loss, there are 
now three times as many registered bor- 
rowers as there were in 1912, when 
there were 92,000 v. and three school 
branches in operation; 111 per cent more 
books are being circulated and 129 per 
cent more reference questions answered. 


The recent opening of the North Day- 
ton branch was made an occasion for 
the neighborhood, and the work started 
off with enthusiasm on the part of every- 
body. 

The need of an increased library fund, 
to meet the increased demands, is strong- 
ly urged by the Library Board. The 
Dayton public library, with all its ac- 
tivities, and including the expenditures 
for flood rehabilitation, shows the lowest 
per capita cost of 12 other libraries, in 
cities of about the same size: Tacoma, 
43.3; Springfield (Mass.), 65; Spokane 
(Wash.), 37.8; Grand Rapids (Mich.), 
42.5; Dayton, 33.3; Portland (Ore.), 
65.4; Seattle, 71; Minneapolis, 53.1; Los 
Angeles, 46.2; Louisville, 51.3; Denver, 
337. 

The forty-second annual report of the 
Chicago public library reviews the ex- 
tension work of the library during the 
past five years. 

The book issues for home use have 
more than doubled. The branch library 
system has been evolved during the last 
five year period; the number of branches 
has increased in that time from one to 
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thirty; the circulation through that 
source, from 71,074 to 1,680,529. The 
system of class-room libraries installed 
during the same period, shows corre- 
sponding growth. 

Other methods of extension include: 
employes’ libraries in commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments, now numbering 
19; special deposits, 17; traveling li- 
braries, 17. The latter show an extra- 
ordinary development since their installa- 
tion a year ago, aimed to displace some 
of the delivery stations, numbering 74, 
and show an increased circulation in the 
same districts as compared with the de- 
livery stations, of from 300 to 500 per 
cent. 


The total circulation for the year 1914, 
was 3,428,638. The average daily cir- 
culation was 11,261. Number of reg- 
istered card holders, 160,650. Number 
of locally registered borrowers, 75,000. 
Total number of users, 235,000. 

The civics room showed a total of 
199,079 ; patents room, 99,385; arts and 
crafts room, 44,179; reference room, ex- 
clusive of open shelf use, 394,460. 

The work of the library with foreign- 
ers through books in 17 languages, is 
noted, also an increased activity of the 
Municipal reference department in the 
City hall, placed under the control of the 
library through action of the City council. 


The report of the Public library of 
Gary, Ind., shows the following ex- 
penditures for the year 1914: Hobart 
Branch library, Carnegie funds, $11,- 
154; books, $5,939; salaries, $9,897; 
janitor service, $1,386; permanent im- 
provements, $2,082. 

The number of books in the library 
is 43,195, of which 13,795 were added 
in 1914. The library has 300 music 
rolls with a circulation of 3,416, and a 
collection of 2,000 lantern slides. Of 
3,700 mounted pictures and 600 stereo- 
graphs, there was a circulation of 9,314. 

Under the township law, the Gary 
public library has opened branches in 
Hobart and Miller, and stations at 
East Gary. Two other stations at 
Griffith and Ross have also been 
opened. 


‘and branches 
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There were 2,381 classes, numbering 
64,191 children, who visited the library 
regularly. A graded 
course of library instruction from the 
first year through the high school was 
carried out. 

In the first three grades, the import- 
ance of clean hands and faces, what 
conduct in the library should be and 
the care of books, are emphasized. 
From the fourth to the seventh grades, 
the general divisions of the classifica- 
tion, arrangement of books, the funda- 
mental things about the catalog are 
taught. In addition to this, in the 
eighth grade is given general infor- 
mation about magazines, periodical 
indexes, and the most general reference 
books. 

The freshman class in the high 
school has a series of 10 lectures, with 
quizzes, practices and examination. 
All are graded on their work, and it is 
counted as part of their work. In- 
struction is given in the parochial 
schools also. 

The book circulation was 317,142 v.; 
the enumeration of readers reached 
167,952; club room use was recorded 
as 6,548. 

South 


Mary Reger Mullins, an assistant in 
the Louisville public library for sev- 
eral years, died of tuberculosis at the 
home of her father, L. A. Mullins, 1708 
East Seventy-ninth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 28, 1915. 


The annual report of the Sims li- 
brary of Waxahachie, Tex., records a 
circulation of 10,476 v., with 6,323 v. 
on the shelves, and 1,372 card holders. 

A county school collection has been 
organized, from which libraries of 25 v. 
may be lent to rural schools. 


A children’s department will be 
opened at the Rosenberg library, Gal- 
veston, Texas, March 1. Miss Louise 
Bache, a graduate of the Training school 
for children’s librarians at Pittsburgh, 
and for some time in charge of the 
DeKalb branch of the Brooklyn public 
library, is to have charge of the work. 
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The annual report of the Public library 
of Charlotte, N. C., records 7,288 v. on 
the shelves, from which there was a cir- 
culation of 48,084 v. for home use, dur- 
ing 300 days in the year, by 6,678 card 
holders. 

There was a recorded attendance of 
16,479 in the reading room. | Special 
privileges were given to the county teach- 
ers and a circulation of 4,014 books was 
issued to county residents. 

Mecklenburg County will discontinue 
the annual appropriation and residents of 
the county will be asked to pay $2 a year 
for the use of the library. 

The Public library of Waco, Tex., 
arranged a display in one of the win- 
dows of a large department store in 
that city from January 25-30. The 
display of books on all subjects at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and 
brought forth much favorable com- 
ment, as well as requests for books 
displayed. 

But it takes more than books to 
make a library. Many magazines were 
on display; copies of some of the 
world-famous paintings were placed 
here and there. And throughout the 
window were neat cards calling atten- 
tion to the various advantages of the 
library. The window was an educa- 
tion to many citizens of Waco, as well 
as visitors from other places in Texas 
and the United States. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Little Rock, Ark., records an 
increase in the general circulation of 
28 per cent; the establishment of an 
out of town list of book borrowers, and 
an increase in library technique among 
the members of the library staff. | 

The circulation reached 90,019 v.; 
borrowers added during the year, 1,847; 
making a total of 9,723; 739 v. have 
been added to the library by gift, be- 
sides many papers, magazines and 
flowers. 

The salaries for the year were $3,835 ; 
books, $1,743. These, with maintenance, 
supplies, repairs, etc., made a total ex- 
penditure of $7,565. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 


librarian, Miss Dorothy D. Lyon, and 
her assistants, for the progress of the 


year. 
West 


Alfred D. Keator, B.L.S., N. Y.S., 
13, and Margaret S. Dick, 712-13, were 
married at Crete, Neb., Feb. 5, 1915. 


The circulation of the Public library 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, reached 17,442 
with 2,640 v., both adults’ and chil- 
dren’s books. 

Miss Anna _ Hillkowitz, who had 
charge of the Children’s department of 
the Public library of Denver for 16 years, 
has resigned her position. She will be 
married March 16 to Dr A. N. Bresler, 
of New York City. 


The report of the Public library of 
Omaha, Nebr., for 1914, records 105 
agencies for distribution of books, ex- 
clusive of the main library. These are 
deposit stations in business houses, 
schools, industrial centers, social settle- 
ments, etc. Two towns, Benson and 
Ross, have voted necessary taxes for 
support of branch stations. 

The library has 105,870 v., of which 
there were circulated 363,382 v., an in- 
crease of 21 per cent over the previous 
year. In addition to the circulation of 
books, plays, plates, pictures and 
stereoscopic views were lent from the 
reference room. 

During the year, 7,243 new borrow- 
ers registered, and 1,739 re-registered, 
making the total number of borrowers 
23,732, exclusive of the children who 
borrow books from the class room li- 
braries, and represent 17 per cent of 
the population of Omaha, which is 
140,000. 

The total income and expenditure 
for 1914 was $33,169. 


The seventh biennial report of the 
Nebraska public library commission 
records that the large part of the work of 
the commission has been promoting the 
establishment, growth and improvement 
of the public libraries in the state, and 
states that the rate of growth and con- 
dition of libraries in the state are satis- 
factory. 
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Libraries have been established by 11 
towns in the past two years, three others 
have contracted with Omaha for the use 
of its library, and seven libraries main- 
tained by subscription have become tax 
supported libraries. There are now only 
three towns of over 2,000 population 
which have not made provision for public 
libraries. There are 17 towns of popula- 
tion over 1,000 which have no libraries. 

Appreciation of the work of the li- 
brary is shown in an increased levy. The 
average levy is now two mills, as com- 
pared with 1.7 mills of two years ago, 
while 18 towns have levied three mills. 
There are now 55 library buildings com- 
pleted or under construction in Nebraska. 
The report advocates the county library 
plan, in view of the fact that Nebraska 
is an agricultural state and has hundreds 
of villages in the state too small to main- 
tain a library. Library work in the state 
institutions has developed steadily and is 
growing in popularity. 

The expenditures for the two years 
were $15,820, and the appropriation for 
the two years was $16,000. An increase 
of $3,750 is asked for the next biennial 
period. 

Pacific Coast 


The Tacoma public library has a 
complete collection of the various 
books issued by the government relat- 
ing to the war in Europe. 


The training class at the Tacoma 
public library, which started its work 
in January, 1913, has finished its 
course, and at the close listened to an 
address on the “The ideals of library 
work,” by W. E. Henry, librarian of 
the University of Washington. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Salem, Ore., records 10,945 v., of 
which 1,008 were added during the year, 
at an average cost of $1.05 per volume. 

There was a circulation of 47,392 v., 
among a population of 17,000. Adult 
fiction was 75 per cent of the circulation. 

A course of public lectures has proved 
successful. The income for the year was 
$5,058 and the expenditures were $4,805, 
of which $2,666 was for salaries. There 
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were 28 story hours held, with an aver- 
age attendance of 84. 


The report of the Library associa- 
tion of Portland, Ore., records the sys- 
tem as including the central library, 
four branches, 13 sub-stations, four 
high school libraries, 21 deposit sta- 
tions, three collections in car barns, 10 
with fire companies, four in institu- 
tions, 1,490 class room libraries in the 
city schools and 73 class room libraries 
in county schools. 

The circulation reached 1,284,502 v. 
for home use. One-third of this was 
from the main library, the rest from 
branches and other agencies. The li- 
brary has 201,533 v., and the circula- 
tion averages six times per volume, 
and 4.6 per capita. There was an in- 
crease of over 4,000 in the new bor- 
rowers registered in the year, making 
26.9 per cent of the population of Mult- 
nomah County card holders. 

The technical department ends its 
first year of separate existence with the 
feeling that it is a necessity in the life 
of the city. 

There are 49,913v., 575 picture 
books and 1,751 pamphlets in the 
school collection, which are sent out 
through 753 distributing points. This 
department lent 261,492 v. during the 
year. Instruction was given to 27,889 
pupils in 892 classes. 

The rooms of the central library 
have become centers of the civic and 
educational interest of Portland. There 
were 1,220 meetings of clubs, com- 
mittees and other organizations, held 
in the central building. In addition to 
this, the galleries have been used for 
various exhibits. It has brought many 
people who have never visited the li- 
brary before. There were 464 lectures 
and meetings held in the branches. 


The annual report of the University 
of California library, 1913-14, records 
volumes added, 22,325, making a total 
of 282,072 v. in the library. There were 
6,555 serials received, and 6,523 un- 
bound pamphlets, dissertations and 
theses. 
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A gift of $100, the fourth present 
from the Knights of St. Patrick, was 
received for the purchase of Irish 
books, and a third gift of over 400 v. 
was received from J. C. Cebrian. This 
gift contains very valuable Spanish 
collections. 

The full seating capacity of the read- 
ing room has been tested, and the 
problem now is how best to increase 
the space to accommodate the demand. 

The circulation of books outside the 
building has increased enormously. 

A summer course in library methods 
was conducted during the summer of 
1914. More than 60 applications for 
admission were received, of which 27 
were accepted. An early establish- 
ment of a library school is again recom- 
mended. 

Canada 

A course of free lectures is being given 
at the Public library of Ottawa, Canada, 
extending through the first three months 
of the year. As is natural in that locality, 
historical characters connected with the 
local history make up the principal part, 
though science, art and literature also 
. receive attention. Among others, the fol- 
lowing are noted: 

Jacques Cartier, by Sir Joseph Pope, 
K. C. M. G.; Samuel Champlain, by 
Benj. Sulte, F. R. S. C.; Frontenac, by 
W. D. LeSueur, LL. D.; La Verendrye, 
by Lawrence J. Burpee, F. R. G. S.; 
Wolfe, by Robert Stothers, B. A. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Toronto records additions to the li- 
brary for the year of 30,027 v., of which 
28,391 were by purchase. 

There were 10,216 v. withdrawn from 
the Circulating library because of their 
worn out and soiled condition. These 
volumes were sent where they still may 
be of use. 

The use of books in the reference 
room, including municipal reference, 
was 229,695; children’s reference room, 
113,230. 

There were 39,607 v. cataloged. A 
new charging system was installed in 
three of the branches. Borrowers added 
during the year, 13,677; total, 53,852. 
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Two new branches were opened dur- 
ing the year. 

Classes from various schools visited 
the children’s rooms accompanied by 
their teachers, where they received in- 
struction in the use of dictionaries, cata- 
logs, etc. Historical story hours were 
held in all the branches at least once a 
week. 

Four special exhibitions were held in 
the art galleries during the year, with 
17,000 visitors. In addition, there were 
12,642 visitors to the Robertson Histor- 
ical collection. 

The total use of books was 1,136,012 v. 


Foreign 


The report of the Public library of 
South Australia at Adelaide records a 
year of activity in various directions. 
The books of the library were re-ar- 
ranged on the D. C., electric lights were 
installed in the library, and a periodical 
room was arranged, though not yet 
accessible to the public. Considerable 
shelving in a number of places was in- 
stalled to give more room where 
crowding was destructive of material 
and the use of the same. The arrange- 
ments for the use of the public have 
also been made more convenient. A 
quite considerable beginning has been 
made towards opening up a room for 
a children’s library. 

There is a total of 85,804 v. in the 
library, exclusive of United States and 
Canadian government publications, 
received during the year. There were 
93,214 persons who made a recorded 
use of the library on the days it was 
open, which were 305 weeks days and 
52 Sundays. 

Progress is being made on the new 
dictionary catalog. 

The library has taken on new life 
and progress under the new librarian, 
H. Rutherford Purnell, who is now 
in his third year in the library. 


Wanted, by the Library of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, Ottawa :—Parts 
1 and 2 of Bulletin 50 of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Ridgeway’s “Birds of 
North and Middle America.” 











